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Faculty threatens job action 


® Union organizes forces, 
plans course of action in 
wake of first full-timer 
layoffs in college’s history 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Observer Editor 


eeling violated but united after the 
announcement of six to nine faculty 
layoffs, the bulk of NECC’s faculty 
association raised hands in support of a 
mock-vote to “work to rule.” An official vote 
may occur at their next meeting on Nov. 14. 

Moderated by Peter Flynn, union presi- 
dent and psychology professor, the Nov. 7 
meeting established a course of action. 

“If (the faculty layoffs) go down with no 
resistance, we are all in jeopardy,” Flynn 
said. “We choose to think this whole pro- 
cess is cynical. It’s easier to lay people off 
than it is to actively manage them.” 

One source identified cuts tentatively 
coming in the following areas for spring 
*95: two positions in the business dept.; two 
in the deaf cluster; one in the engineering 
dept.; and one in the office technology dept. 


In fall "95, the cuts include one position *~« 


in the early childhood education, mental 
health technology and science departments. 

Roger Dufresne, accounting professor, 
said faculty at some community colleges 
enjoy job security, while at NECC they are 
inadequately treated. 

“Faculty at Middlesex Community Col- 
lege walk around with smiles on their faces 
because they’re not treated like animals 
like we are here,” he said. 

Because the college has never before laid 
off full-time employees, NECC President 
John R. Dimitry said he sympathizes with 
the faculty union. Asked his reaction to the 
union possibly voting on the work to rule 
motion, he said he can’t blame them. 

“They have every right to do that if they 
want,” he said. “It (layoffs) has to be very 
upsetting for them.” 
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Robert McDonald, dean of academic af- 
fairs, agreed with Dimitry and said the 
layoffs are unfortunate and demoralizing. 

Among the questions fielded by Flynn at 
the meeting was the role of the Center of 
Business and Industry. Skepticism about 
CBI's financial contribution to the college 
was evident, but Dimitry said CBI draws in 
more revenue than many of the college’s 
other programs. 

“CBI is the only thing making a profit — 
no one seems to realize that,” he said. “CBI 
ensures job retention and growth in the 
Merrimack Valley, and it’s the most rapidly 
growing area in the college. If we expect 
more money, we’ve got to go with our 
strongest suit — CBI.” 

One faculty member asked Flynn if the 
laid-off full-timers could retrain and work 
for CBI. Dimitry was asked the same ques- 
tion and said it was possible, but rigid 
criteria need to be met. 

“First of all, we don’t allow anyone to 
work at CBI unless they pass an intensive 
training program and have the highest 
credentials 
faculty) want to take the chance and get out 
of traditional teaching, then ‘go.ahead.’” 

However, Dimitry said when he met 
with the faculty union, after their own 
meeting, talk was productive and the num- 
ber of faculty layoffs may sharply decline. 
Both he and McDonald said everything pos- 
sible is being done to layoff as few faculty as 
judiciously as possible. 


Peter Flynn 


Senate proposes 15% 
across the board cuts 


® Baseball, softball 
to get the ax if president 
approves the proposal 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


tudent Activities has presented a re 

vised fiscal year 1995 budget proposal 

to president John R. Dimitry, which 

had to be written to accommodate the 
money lost due to the enrollment drop. 

Besides a 15 percent across the board cut 
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“Faculty at Middlesex Community 
College walk around with smiles on their 
faces because they’re not treated like 


animals like we are here.” 


Roger Dufresne talking about faculty job cuts 


to nearly all clubs, the proposal completely 
cuts men’s baseball and women’s softball 
for the spring. 

Student activities has had to make a 
series of cuts since the 1993 fiscal year 
when they had a $323,000 budget, down to 
$307,000 in 1994, and down again to 
$290,000 for the spring of fiscal year 1995. 
Now they’re facing another drop in their 
funds, a loss of over $40,000 to $248,000. 

Coming up with a budget proposal sup- 
porting the cuts was a hard task, Arthur 
Signorelli, student activities director, said. 

“The first year’s cuts, from $323,000 to 
$307,000 — that was acceptable,” Signorelli 
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Observer dominates 
at media convention 


® Maturing staff sees 
dedication and hard 
work pay off in New 
Orleans competition 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


Te staff of the NECC Observer swept 
the awards ceremony at the 1994 
National College Media Conven- 
tion in New Orleans, winning every com- 
petition it entered. 

The convention, held Nov. 3-6, recog- 
nized and educated the nation’s colle- 
giate media, including newspapers, ra- 
dio and television stations, and literary 
magazines. 

After attending classes taught by 
some ofthe nation’s best journalists and 
newspaper advisers, students enjoyed 
the presentation of the National Pace- 
maker and L.A. Times Story Of The Year 
awards. 

The Observer staff upheld its standing 
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album, Unplugged 
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as one of the country’s elite college 
publications by winning its fourth Pace- 
maker Award in as many years, the 
collegiate equivalent of the Pulitzer Prize. 

In addition, editor Parry Headrick 
earned first place in the L.A. Times Story Of 
The Year competition, awarded for ex- 
tended coverage on mismanagement of 
the English as a Second Language pro- 
gram, last year. Former managing editor 
Mary Harrington, and ex-reporter 
Kathleen Stevens also received awards 
for their contributions to the series. 

“Winning Story of the Year was incred- 
ibly gratifying for me,” Headrick said. “It 
was rewarding enough that my ESL 
coverage stimulated change, but this 
was mind-blowing.” 

The Pacemaker is awarded in a na- 
tional competition of college newspa- 
pers where two-and four-year schools 
compete for top honors. The papers are 
judged by professional newspaper staffs, 
usually in the city where the convention 
is held. The Observer was named one of 
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No easy answers here 


@ During trying times, 
problem solving skills may 
provide the solution 


t’s a good thing there’s no profes 

sional hockey to watch at night 

because many faculty association 
members, administrators and others 
would miss some good action. 

With the political and economic cli- 
mate heating up at the college, drafts 
of proposals, petitions, appeals, com- 
promises and protests surely consume 
the nights’ of many NECC activists. 

The long discussed business of nam- 
ing C-building after the late John Spurk 
will have to wait awhile; so too, will 
gaps in the composition of the presi- 
dential search committee — though, 
the Observer has learned that another 
faculty member, Eugene Connolly, has 
been discreetly added to the team. 

Now taking priority are faculty lay- 
offs, plummeting enrollment and stu- 


dent activity cuts, all of which directly 
hit the college’s wallet. And that gets 
the creative juices flowing. 

When employees feel their job secu- 
rity threatened, particularly those with 
tenure, it tends to bleed into the work- 
place — remember, they have children 
and homes to account for, too. 

While these problems aren’t of con- 
cern to many students and don’t make 
for the headlines that make commu- 
nity colleges proud, they’re here, and 
it’s time to deal with them. 

Accompanying the task of educating 
students is the hope of instilling the 
ethic of teamwork and problem solv- 
ing, through compromise and thor- 
ough open communication. 

But watching the posturing and fin- 
ger-pointing of various campus groups 
seems to contradict these premises. 
These are real issues, ones with compli- 
cated solutions, and skepticism and 
cynicism rarely lead to results. 


Art professor looks for 
presidential search input 


To the editor: 

An open letter to my colleagues: 

In conjunction with the faculty associa- 
tion and All College Council, we have com- 
piled a questionnaire/list of concerns that 
you should have received in your mailbox. 
The response received so far has been poi- 
gnant, constructive and insightful. How- 
ever, we haven’t heard from many mem- 
bers of the college community. 

We need everyone’s input -— clerical, 
staff, janitorial, grounds, administrators, 
faculty. I have heard the argument that the 
effort to fill out the form is futile. I must 
protest. 

Even though the questionnaire idea ger- 
minated from the faculty association and 
All College Council, we would like to come 
together as a united team, with one goal in 
mind — to express our thoughts concerning 
the presidential search process as well as 
personal concerns about our college. 


When the questionnaires are received, 
copies will be made for the presidential 
selection committee so all voices will be 
heard through the individuals who were 
chosen to represent us. 

More importantly is that one copy will 
be reserved for the incoming president so s/ 
he will have a clearer understanding of the 
employees that s/he is going to lead into the 
century. 

We have the power - and that is the 
power of the pen. We will be heard. There is 
no question that your responses will be 
valued, and perhaps we will start off on the 
right foot with the new president. 

Thank you to those who have mailed 
their forms back to me, and we look for- 
ward to receiving the rest ofyour responses. 

Gail Maciejewski 
ext. 5858, C-343 


Reader knocks columnist 


® Student sees alternative 
ways of dealing with 
adolescent bigots 


To the editor: 

In response to Brian Moore’s editorial on 
the Observer's front page story, “Hate Crime,” 
(Oct. 26) I will take another view. 

While I am glad to hear Brian Whitney is 
recovering from his injuries sustained in 
the attack, I cannot help but wonder what 
would have happened if all the victims (the 
change-giving couple, the panhandler, and 
Mr. Whitney and his friends) had just turned 
the other cheek. I believe that would have 
been the more intelligent alternative. 

It is never wise, nor heroic, to antago- 
nize drive-by bigots while exiting a night 
club at 2 a.m. in Boston. Nor is it wise to 
meet harsh words with harsh words at 
anytime on any street. Had the bigots punc- 
tured one of Mr. Whitney’s major organs 
with that knife, we could have been reading 
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his obituary, not his nomination for ac- 
knowledgment of heroism and bravery. Had 
the weapon been a gun instead of a knife, 
Observer readers, family, and friends may 
have been mourning the death of a promis- 
ing fellow student, friend, son. 

Please let us all take a moment, however 
unsavory, and envision a more tragic end- 
ing to this story. Then let’s envision how the 
violence could have been avoided. What is 
to be gained by attempting an end to racial 
intolerance in a manner depicted by Mr. 
Whitney and his friends? Does anyone be- 
lieve that the opinions of the drive-by bigots 
have been altered in anyway? There are 
other forums for teaching racial tolerance: 
raising our children to be accepting, copi- 
ous intellectual discussions with our fami- 
lies and peers, and not laughing at ethnic 
“humor” — to name just a few. 

Yes, Brian Moore, let us all “stand up and 
put a stop” to bigotry, prejudice, and rac- 
ism— but let’s accomplish this in other, 
safer ways. 

Sharon Klufts 
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One NECC student’s 
struggle against AIDS 


® Deadly disease does not 
stop this student from 
trying to live a normal life 


To the editor: 
am 22 years old and on Nov. 21, 1991, 
I my life drastically changed for the worst. 

I had entered a program called Job Corps 
in Springfield. This program was designed 
to assist young adults who wanted to better 
themselves. 

I lived on campus and went to classes to 
receive my GED and then I had the choice to 
attend college. You also received a stipend 
for attending. 

One of the requirements to enter this 
program was to agree to have AIDS and 
drug testing. I agreed, knowing my sexual- 
ity. 1am gay and have been for as long as I 
can remember. I did not practice safe sex 
and was not as aware of AIDS as I am today. 

On the morning of Nov. 21, 1991, I was 
summoned to health services. It was a calm 
day, with a slight breeze. The sun was 
shining and I was awakened with a great 
view on life. I had quit school when I was 16 
years-old and I was finally going against all 
the odds and putting my life in order. 

My family always said I would not ac- 
complish anything because I quit school 
and would not amount to anything and I 
was, but that would all change. 

As I walked from class to health services, 
I tried to imagine what was the cause for 
this unexpected visit. I figured it was due to 
them discovering alcohol or drugs in my 
system for I had partied before entering the 
program. 

When I reached the office and asked for 
Lorraine, who was the head nurse, she said, 
“Let’s go into my office.” 

As I walked into the office, I noticed a 
clinical psychologist in the room and my 
heart began to beat faster. Lorraine intro- 
duced us and I asked about the meaning of 
this visit. Lorraine said, “Please sit down, 
James.” 

I sat and she paused. 

I began to brace myself for the worst. She 
began by saying the results of my blood 
work had returned. A sign of anxiety over- 
whelmed her face and my heart began to 
sink. 

“We are sorry to inform you that your 
AIDS test has come back positive.” 

As she spoke, I felt as ifI were having an 
out-of-body experience. I was there but in 
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the same sense, I wasn’t. 

I began to cry unbelievably as if my tear 
ducts were exploding. The world, as I had 
known it, had shattered. I was devastated 
and confused and mostly scared. Why was 
this happening to me? What did I do to 
deserve this? Why was I being punished? 

I became despondent. I requested an- 
other test be taken and they agreed. Maybe 
they made a mistake. That theory proved to 
be wrong when the results were the same. 

What do I do now was the question. My 
life had ended and I was only 19 years-old. 
I was handed down a life sentence for a 
crime I didn’t commit. How was I supposed 
to go home and tell my family? This was the 
week of Thanksgiving. 

I had called ahead and told my family I 
was coming home.I asked them to meet me 
at Aunt Grace’s house. As I walked in the 
door, the family knew by the expression on 
my face that something was wrong. My 
mood had changed, and tears were rolling 
down my face. This was a tremendous or- 
deal and I was unsure of how to start. 

My mother began to ask questions, one 
of which was, “Did you get kicked out of 
school?” 

I sighed and took a deep breath. “No, it 
is worse.” 

I tried to pull myself together and gather 
my thoughts. As I began, my voice was sad 
and I was shaking, but I knew what had to 
be done. So I told them. 

“I have been diagnosed as having been 
infected with the virus that leads to AIDS. I 
am HIV positive.” 

The room grew silent and tears began to 
fall from my grandmother's face. How could 
I do this to them? My aunt asked, “How did 
this happen?” 

My mother answered sarcastically, as if 
she wasn’t herself. “He’s gay, that’s how. I 
told you that your life-style was going to kill 
you but you didn’t want to listen, did you?” 

How could she be so harsh? Here I am, 
her oldest son telling her that I am dying 
and she’s saying I deserve this. 

It took me a long time to accept this 
result. I was forced into counseling after I 
attempted suicide and didn’t succeed. It 
took a lot of counseling to accept that I was 
not dying, and today] still have a hard time. 

For the longest time, I said I was dying 
from AIDS. Well, I realized I’m not dying. 
I’m living and breathing and I’m not going 
anywhere. I began to take better care of 
myself and I’m trying to stay healthy and 
enjoy life. 

Unsigned 


Elliott Way 
Haverhill, Mass. 01830 
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Just a bunch of whiners? 


@ Yesterday’s problems 
pale in comparison to 
today’s with AIDS and 
violence as major factors 


Tis latest issue of Rolling Stone titles 
itself Next, as in the neXt generation 
of artists who carry the torch of rock 
stardom from the ’80s cluster of black 
spandex-wearin’, party-lovin’, using- 
hairspray-by-the-gallon lot of goofy rock 
Fraggles. 

In its photographic essay of 74 pictures 
and illustrations, 15 artists reveal their 
emotions and thoughts on today’s issues: 
AIDS, the information surge, Kurt Cobain’s 
death and the “Generation X” label. It’s an 
alternative music fan’s dream. 

Sadly, there’s an underlying current of 
disdain for the world at large, and the 
emphasis to write songs filled with rage, 
depression and general angst. 

Today’s artists cannot write happy songs. 
Take, for instance, Pearl Jam’s abused-child 
syndrome, Jeremy, and Tori Amos’ rape vic- 
tim, Me and a Gun. 

R.E.M. tried to get away with writing 
uplifting material when it released Shiny 
Happy People, but fans quickly ostracized 
the band for being so damn happy and 
“commercial.” Happiness is selling-out; sell- 
ing your pain is, as Amos eloquently puts it, 
valid. ; 

- “Generation X” has to be one of the most 
ridiculous titles ever imagined for a genera- 
tion, bordering on complete stupidity. Our 
generation does have an identity andit sure 
as hell isn’t an “X.” Let Malcolm have that. 

If our generation is to be labeled any- 
thing, it’s that we’re a bunch of whiners. 
Bitch, bitch, bitch. Nobody, from musicians 
to ordinary citizens, has anything positive 
to say. “The world sucks, so get used to it,” 
seems to be the whining generation’s 
worldly opinion. 

Some people organize little activist 
groups, which, on the surface, is fine. How- 
ever, there’s little motivation behind them. 
Rather than make any kind of change, 
they’re used as an outlet for more com- 


plaints. 

The whining generation is also more 
willing to come out of the closet in terms of 
sexual orientation. Surely, people have been 
involved with homojbisexuality since the 
beginning of the human race. Today, how- 
ever, it’s discussed openly - sometimes 
even bragged about, as if it’s the latest fad. 

Another way to study the music of our 
generation is through the group Nirvana. 

Before Nirvana, music fans were blessed 
with the mental wizardry of such Fraggles 
as Poison, Warrant and Winger. Kurt Cobain 
came along with his simple three-chord 
song structure and started the force that 
destroyed the late ’80s pop-metal farce. 

Nirvana and its alternative cohorts pro- 
ceeded to wipe pop-metal from the map and 
make all of the Fraggles look foolish. 

Cobain’s death tore into the generation 
gap. 

As R.E.M.’s Michael Stipe put it in Rolling 
Stone, “Kurt Cobain’s death really drew a 
line between who got it and who didn’t.” 

Stipe’s words reflect our generation’s 
sympathy and sadness, as opposed to older 
folks, even those of only five years, who 
didn’t feel it was a big deal. 

Smashing Pumpkins’ Billy Corgan ech- 
oed Stipe’s sentiments in the same maga- 
zine. 

“We can pretty much judge things by 
pre-Nirvana, post-Nirvana,” he said. “Atleast 
for my generation and my peers, that was 
the absolute turning point.” 

The older generations look down at us 
and they’re worried — they know it won’t be 
long before we're in charge and it scares the 
hell out of them. They have the opinion that 
we don’t have any “real” problems, and 
can’t see what all the complaining is about. 

We have to deal with a higher degree of 
violence on city streets than they ever did. 
When they fought, it was with fists — if a 
knife appeared, it was a shock. For us, it 


_wouldn’t be a shock to see a gun pulled out 


in front of our face in the midst of a heated 
argument outside a bar. 

They had Vietnam, but we have our own 
war, and it’s right here on our city streets. 

Besides music, and Nirvana, AIDS also 
sets our generation apart. Sure, there was 
syphilis and gonorrhea, but, in compari- 
son, they are the equivalent of a common 
cold. AIDS is forever, and not an easy thing 
to deal with when you're 16-25 and have the 
sex drive the size of Montana. 

Sure, there are condoms (oh, how they 
love to throw condoms at us) but condoms 
fail. They break, for one thing, and who’s to 
say how effective they are? Who's willing to 
risk their life, when all that stands between 
you and certain death is apiece of latex? 


What'’s next, using two or three condoms 
at once? What’s the point? So we become 
sexless beings for fear of our lives, while 
this driving inborn natural force tempts us 
like Adam & Eve’s forbidden fruit. 

Then there’s being “politically correct.” 

Speaking your mind has nearly become 
a crime due to the fear of being ostracized. 
Indians, Blacks and Puerto Ricans no longer 
exist.. Instead we have Native-Americans, 
African-Americans and Spanish/Mexican- 
Americans. 

The blind have also apparently disap- 
peared from the face of the earth, replaced 
with the visually impaired, or is it visually 
challenged? It’s hard to keep track any- 
more. 

It’s the reason Howard Stern and Rush 
Limbaugh have become so popular; we love 
to peek into the lives of others who aren’t 
afraid to speak their minds. Previous gen- 
erations didn’t have to watch every word. 

So, the older folks wonder why we com- 
plain so much, why we’re a bunch of whin- 
ers? The world we inherited is far worse 
then they ever had it, and it doesn’t appear 
to be getting much better. 

Yes, we are a bunch of whiners and 


proud of it, but it’s enormously better than 
being referred to as Generation X, as if we 
don’t have any identity. 

For those who are worried we're going to 
take over and royally screw everything up, 
relax. By the time we're your age, we'll have 
been through much more than you can ever 
imagine. 

Don’t worry, we'll be sure to wave on 
your way down. 


Generation ‘X’ 


“Our generation does 

have an identity, and it 
sure as hell isn’t an ‘X.’ 
Let Malcolm have that.” 


Does our generation complain too much? 


Dana Brown, business 
“No, because our generation has 
plenty to complain about, such as 


AIDS. My parents’ era didn’t have 
this worry.” 


Carol Cabrera, liberal arts 
“Sometimes we need change. 
Newspapers and magazines whine, 
but when our generation expresses 
our feelings, we are labeled.” 
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but deserve it.” 


Chris Lasonte, engineering sci- 


“Yeah, we're always trying to blame 


ome 


life. 
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Linda Duyer, health information 
“The previous generation messed 
up so bad, and we're paying for it 
our parents when everyone’s in- now. All anybody wants is a good 
volved. We hate taking the blame, life.” 


Nathan Kim, engineering 

“I don’t think so. Our generation 
has a higher level of problems 
unlike previous ones. It’s a chal- 
lenge.” 
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Student activities cut 


¢ continued from page 1 


said. “ We were able to manage that be- 
cause it allowed us an opportunity to cut 
out a lot of waste.” 

“When we found out we had to cut 
$40,000, it took some serious thought as to 
how to make that cut,” he said. 

Another aspect of making the cuts is 
knowing the clubs, and what they’re doing 
for the students. Clubs fill out budget re- 
quest forms in the Spring that asks ques- 
tions about what they’ve done, plan to do, 
how the money will be used, how many 
students will benefit from it and student 
activities looks at the information along 
with their projected funds for the fall, and 
makes a decision based on that. 

Larry Medelo, student activities presi- 
dent, had trouble working on the proposal 
due to lack of figures from the clubs. 

“What we've been supplied with was not 
enough to doit properly,” he said. “Without 
the information, it’s just a blind man’s 
bluff.” 

President Dimitry has seen the proposal, 
and is optimistic what’s included will go 
through. 

“I’m reasonably certain I’m going to 
accept an overwhelming majority of it,” he 
said. “Maybe all of it.” 

The president does have some concerns 
about some parts of the proposal, such as 
the across the board cuts affecting clubs 
which he considers the “big-ticket items”, 
like the Observer, and athletics, Dimitry 
said. 

The sports issue was a major concern 
among all parties involved, including Deb 
Foucault, student activities vice-president, 
who wanted to cut different sports, but 
knew it was impossible. 

“If they were to cut any, I think it should 
have been soccer or volleyball,” she said. 
“But those are already in progress.” 

“Athletics is probably the largest pot of 
money any one department gets from stu- 
dent activities,” Signorelli said. We can’t 
cut soccer and volleyball, basketball has 
had the largest participation; it leaves you 
with baseball and softball.” 

Signorelli also pointed out the timing, 
the field conditions in spring and the length 
of the season were factors in the proposed 
cuts. 

“The fields are constantly swamped, so 
most of their games are away,” he said. “It’s 
a fairly short season ... it seemed to be the 
only thing that could be cut on a wide-scale 
like that.” 

To try and compensate for the baseball 
and softball losses, student activities has 
proposed the addition of $2,700 to 
intramurals which will fund a new sports 
program. 


“The fields are con- 
stantly swamped, so 
most of their games are 
away,” Signorelli said. 
“It’s a fairly short season 
... it seemed to be the 
only thing that could be 
cut on a wide-scale like 
that.” 


Cabri ee 


“There’s a new initiative which Norma 
Ortega-Canery, Lawrence student activities 
coordinator, has worked on which allows 
students to use the YMCA in Lawrence for 
free,” Signorelli said. “I don’t want it sound 
like we’re not supporting athletics.” 

Carl Beal, athletic director, said he wished 
student activities consulted with him first, 
and allowed him to decide which sports 
should be cut. 

“Here I am trying to clean up the athletic 
department and then I get cut,” he said. 

Making a new budget proposal in what’s 
considered the middle of the year for stu- 
dent activities, only makes it harder to 
please everyone, especially considering the 
severity of the cuts, Signorelli said. 

“I do respect the time, the effort and the 
discipline they put into this,” Dimitry said, 


“I’m very impressed by it, at least by the 


sense that they really dug into it.” 

Foucault feels although the proposed 
cuts are harmful to most clubs, the upside 
is the clubs who are really making a differ- 
ence on campus can become stronger. 

“In one sense, it could be good,” she said. 
“It will make the clubs that are strong 
actually have to come together and fund- 
raise more.” 

Joseph T. LeBlanc, Observer adviser, dis- 
agrees. 

“The present cut is unacceptable, unless 
the senate expects us to close up shop in 
mid-spring” he said. “My staff is working 
hard enough now. We are unable to raise 
any more than the $10 to $12,000 per year 
we generate in revenues. Bake sales and 
other fundraising are out of the question.” 

Foucault plans on mailing out invita- 
tions to all the clubs to come to the student 
activities’ meetings and discuss if they need 
more money. 
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Obstructed view 
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STUDENTS REPORT the pine tree at the corner of the main entrance 
road and Parking Lot 1 restricts motorists’ vision of oncoming cars. 


Observer wins prizes 


¢continued from page 1 


the five best two-year college newspapers in 
the nation — the only one not from Califor- 
nia — by judges from The L.A. Times, The 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune and The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“I would expect that only the best schools 
enter because the competition is the best in 
the field,” Tom Rolnicki, executive director 
of Associated Collegiate Press, said. “Those 
judged as the winners, were judged as 
cream of the crop in college media.” 

According to Rolnicki, the selection is 
based on several factors. First and fore- 
most, the paper is judged on coverage and 
reporting. Secondary is the design of pages 
and the visual effects. Finally, and usually 
only in close races, the judges spot-check 
the paper’s editing for any mistakes, to 
choose the winners. 

There were 160 papers from across the 
country entered in the Pacemaker competi- 
tion; almost all were at the awards cer- 
emony held Nov 5. The tension was pal- 
pable as fingers were crossed and breath 
was held. 

“It was unbelievable,” Arts and Enter- 
tainment co-editor Scott Ferren, said. “They 
named four of the five Pacemaker winners 
and I thought we weren’t going to win. 
Then they named us and we erupted — 
yelling and screaming. It was one of the 
best moments of my life.” 

“All of us have put in an incredible 
amount of hours,” Richmond Dawson, 


sports editor, said. “We have sacrificed our 
social lives to work on this newspaper. The 
second I heard we won it was all worth it.” 

Winning the this year’s Pacemaker was 
especially gratifying for the new staff — 
their predecessors won the award three 
years concurrently — and the pressure of 
past accomplishments loomed heavily over 
their heads. 

The staff also took the top prize — a 
trophy — in the hotly contested Best of Show 
competition. This competition was judged 
by the New Orleans Times Picayune. Last year’s 
staff didn’t place in this event. 

“Winning the Pacemaker and Best of 
Show award was especially rewarding be- 
cause it recognizes the Observer as one of the 
best in the country for college journalism,” 
Tracy Geekie, managing editor, said. “Even 
better is that the paper has taken the Pace- 
maker for four consecutive years — without 
a doubt an impressive feat.” 

“The award was a representation of what 
we in the staff overcame in the last year,” 
Andy DeBenedictis, arts and antertainment 
co-editor, said. “We started out green and 
inexperienced, but the fact that we all got 
along great made it easier for us to help 
each other out.” 

“It’s just sinking in now,” Brian Moore, 
news editor, said. “It’s pretty amazing, when 
you think about the number of papers we 
were up against, then to be chosen as one of 
the country’s best. It’s quite an honor.” 

The staff credits the paper’s adviser Joe 
LeBlanc with helping to guide the from the 
point-of-entry into the program, to where 
they are now. 

“I continue to look as always towards a 
continued drive towards excellence on be- 
half of the staff,” LeBlanc said. “Although 
winning the Pacemaker is not the most 
important thing in the world, it says a lot 
about the character of this year’s staff. 1am 
very proud of them and expect great things 
from them in the future, both here at NECC 
. ~ elsewhere.” 

“I would like to see the Observer remain 
as free and comprehensive as it has,” said 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president. “I would 
most of all like it to remain independent, as 
free press for free people is an important 
aspect of our country. I know that it is a 
remarkable paper; I find it to be extremely 
literate, cultured and comprehensive. The 
Observer is on the right track by winning 
these awards. They deserve them.” 

“When the whole staff waited in that 
packed convention hall praying that we'd 
win it all, I looked down the row at all of 
them with their heads down and fingers 
crossed and thought ‘these guys deserve 
the best,’” Headrick said. “And that’s pre- 
cisely what they got.” 


Scott Ferren 


“Then they named us. It 


was one of the best mo- 
ments of my life.” 
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Deaf program cuts put on hold for now 


@ Two positions are 
threatened in cost cutting 
move, administrators say 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


ithin two hours of being told the 
cluster for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing program would be ter- 


minated, members had begun preparing 
their protest. 

And, at least for now, they’ve been given 
a reprieve. 

Last Friday, lecture hall A was filled with 
concerned students and teachers who had 
gathered to protest the program’s closing 
to President John R. Dimitry. 

Tension was strong and nerves were on 
edge. 

“We want to express our concerns about 
the closing of this program,” signed Derek 
Sudbay. “It’s the only one in Massachusetts. 
There is no alternative; we need this pro- 
gram to stay.” 

The cluster, which focuses on deaf or 
hard of hearing students, runs two semes- 
ters as a non-credit program. Concentra- 
tions include reading, writing and gram- 
mar and are taught in American Sign Lan- 
guage. 

“If there is no Deaf Cluster, most (deaf 
and hard-of-hearing people) can’t go on to 
further education,” Sue Anne Harris said. 
“How are we to continue on?” 

Sudbay, a former cluster member, said 
the program helped him develop his En- 
glish skills well enough to be able to attend 
mainstream classes. 

He and Harris helped organize the talk 
with Dimitry. 

“My skill in the English language was 
based on my work in the Cluster,” Sudbay 
said. “What they gave me there has allowed 
me to survive outside the cluster.” 

Sudbay and Harris began their appeal by 
lamenting the short notice they were given 
about this cut. 

They said that without the program, 
many students will not be able to go on to 
higher education, and they asked why the 
program had to be dropped. 

“What we worked out years ago with 
Gallaudet and our own staff and Elaine 
Glennon, was an optimal enrollment,” Dim- 
itry said. “This would be 20 students for 
each class. We expected more than this.” 

In the beginning, the program was usu- 
ally filled. However, since the school’s gen- 
eral enrollment has dropped, the number 
of cluster members has also been down. 

“The numbers are falling,” Dimitry said. 
“In one course, the number is 19, another 
11, another 14.” 

Students argued that they should not be 
penalized for the school’s inability to re- 
cruit students. 

A 1992 report by the Deaf Services Task 
Force, headed by Bill Huston, forewarned 
the president and the school of this prob- 
lem. 

The report stated that there is a “need 


for a formal system of recruiting students 
for the cluster of deaf and hard of hearing 
students.” 

Dimitry has initiated a task force for the 
immediate boost of students for the Deaf 
Cluster. He said the boost is needed if the 
program is to stay in operation. 

“With the help of B.J. Wood, Gallaudet 
and the Northeast Rehab services, what we 
must do, and do quickly, is to raise the 
number of students to 20 per class,” Dim- 
itry said. “We want these numbers to keep 
the classes going for spring semester and to 
return in September.” 

The president appointed Dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs, Robert McDonald, along with 
Jane Nunes, director of special services for 
the deaf and hard of hearing, and Glennon, 
instructor of the Cluster program, to lead 
the task force. 

Despite the president’s decision to try 
and save the cluster, many students remain 
skeptical and angry that the steps were not 
taken earlier to prevent it from coming 
under attack. 

“I’m sure this is not the only group that 
is not at the optimal level,” said one stu- 
dent. “I find it very provocative that this 
program is to be closed and no others are.” 

The president said there were reasons as 
to why the numbers in other classes could 
be lower, although he did not elaborate. 

He then reiterated that the numbers in 
the classes must be maintained at 20. 

“We reached this number five or six 
years ago,” Dimitry said, to which the stu- 
dent responded, “That was a long time ago, 
sir.” 

“What is the basis for the optimum 
number of 20?” James Bradley, professor, 
department of psychology, asked. “And why 
can’t it be lowered to allow students to stay 
in school?” 

Dimitry said he didn’t fully understand 
how the enrollment figures were deter- 
mined. 

“Elaine Glennon’s opinion was often 
used to determine this number,” he said. “I 
am quite willing to reevaluate that number 
if the program stays open.” 

Harris, getting back to the point of sav- 
ing the cluster, asked, “In terms of the 
budget for recruitment, do you have one?” 

“We have brain power, which is more 
important than money,” Dimitry said. 

Tom Boudrow, administer of the Mass. 
State Association of the Deaf, was on hand 
to show support for the cluster. 

“You are right in saying that brains are 
more important than money,” Boudrow 
signed. “But you are wasting some serious 
brains for financial reasons.” 

Dimitry said the program is not being 
cut for financial reasons; it is merely a 
matter of the enrollment. There are a total 
of six teacher cuts coming up at the school, 
not all in the cluster, and one must ask why 
they are being cut as well, he said. 

If the cluster closes, more than this 
handful of students will be hurt, said Patty 
Wilson, director of deaf services at the 
North Shore Association of Retarded Citi- 
zens. 

“We use this college to get your gradu- 
ates for employment,” Wilson said. “We 


Explaining the problem 
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EXPLAINING HIS rationale for cutting two positions in the deaf cluster is 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president. A permanent decision regarding the 
program’s future will be made by Nov. 30. 


would suffer if your department closes. bers Tom Boudrow of the Mass. State 
Northeastern UniversityandGallaudetboth Association for the Deaf, and Kathy Isern, 
appreciate the benefits of this program.” a paralegal student will make a vigorous 

“As someone whose job isn’t on the attempt to boost next semester’s enroll- 
line,” said teacher Carol Barron of the En- ment in the cluster. 
glish Dept., “I was educated by the deaf Plans include intensive advertisement 
community, by having them there.Theloss and recruitment. 
of the deaf community would be a tragic “(The president) has held off on mak- 
loss to the school community as a whole. _ing a decision until Nov. 30,” said Kathy 

“There may be 20 people per class that Vesey, director of Gallaudet University 
the program is demanding,” Barron said. Regional Center. “When the president 
“But the college has to consider thatevena met with the students and other inter- 
single student going from the cluster to ested students on Friday, he said from 
mainstream enriches the entirety of the now until Nov. 30 there will be active 
classes they attend.” recruiting.” 

Many deaf and hearing-impaired stu- “The program has received a reprieve, 
dents have had to change their way oflifeto at least partly dependent on an effort by 
attend NECC’s cluster program. us to get enrollment up,” McDonald 

Gerard Sevigny, formally of Newton, said. “We believe in this program. No 
moved to Reading to be closer to school.He one is questioning the value of this 
lost $16,000 in the process of selling and program. There is a definite difference 
buying homes. in the decision. Nov. 30 is our date to 

“Many other students have signed year work with. 
leases that will end long after the program “If we can turn this around, I heard 
is to be closed,” Harris said. the president say, ‘We will keep this 

Thetask force, which alsoincludesmem- program open.” 


Victory is sweet... 


Observer staffers Parry Headrick and 
Tracy Geekie are two of the reasons why 
your campus newspaper has been named 
one of the best in the nation for the 4th 
consecutive year. 


To become part of this tradition of excellence, sign up for a 
Journalism course today. It may be one of the best moves you ever 
made. 


SU a. Sp pe ed 
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Overpopulation crisis looms 


® Students, professors 
explore frightening 
theories during Social 
Science panel discussion 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Staff Reporter 


If the world’s population continues to in- 
crease at the current rate, humanity will 
cease to exist in 350-years. 

So said professor John Osborne during a 
recent panel discussion recognizing World 
Population Awareness Week. 

The panel was assembled by NECC’s 
social sciences division. Dr. Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson, professor of the history and 
government department, was moderator. 

Professor John McDonald opened the 
discussion by asking, “How many people 
can the earth support?” and “How much 
water do we have and what’s the number of 
people it can support?” 

These are questions that must be an- 
swered, he said, considering the fact that 
the world’s population nearly doubles ev- 
ery 40 years. 

According to Osborne, the world’s popu- 
lation will eventually become extinct due to 
the accumulation of organic and inorganic 
wastes. 

This self-imposed pollution will either 
poison our systems or lead to new, drug- 
resistant diseases, such as AIDS and the 
new strain of tuberculosis, he said. 

If the population almost doubles every 
35 to 40 years, he said, the world’s surface 
would be completely covered with people in 
about 350 years, who would generate 
enough body heat to evaporate all of the 
earth’s water. 

Professor Eduardo Ruiz discussed the 
objectives of the United Nations Program of 
Action (September 1994).The first objective 
was to sustain economic growth. 

“The problem of overpopulation is es- 
sentially a problem of economics,” Ruiz 


World problem 
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JOHN MACDONALD and Usha Sellars, social sciences division, raise points 
in a recent discussion about world overpopulation. 


said, adding that each country needs to 
devise a way to sustain its services and 
resources needed to support its population. 

Other suggestions included better fam- 
ily-planning education, giving women the 
power to control their reproductive pat- 
terns. 

Dr. Usha Sellers elaborated on the issue 
of family planning, explaining that a bill 
was proposed to subject the poor people of 
India to mandatory sterilization. Due to 
massive, violent protests, the idea was 
dropped, she said. 

“There must be local approaches,” to 
lowering the birth rate, Sellers said. Meth- 
ods such as the distribution of intra-uterine 
devices and birth-control injections failed 
because of a lack of consistent, local medi- 
cal attention available to the women. 

On a positive note, Sellers said, as the 
infant-mortality rate decreased in India, 
there became less need to have many chil- 


dren in hopes of a few of them making it to 
adulthood. 

The creation of a middle class in India 
brings new hope for birth control solutions. 
It is possible that with higher education 
and mandatory, minimum-wage laws, fami- 
lies will not need so many children in order 
to become an economically stable unit. 

It was also suggested that the introduc- 
tion of television will cause a decrease in 
India’s birth rate. 

“What’s happening nowin the evening,” 
Sellers said, “is the television is on, and 
guess who watches the television... the men 
are sitting around watching television, so 
they’re not going back and ‘bugging’ the 
women.” 

Seller noted that television brings an 
interest in consumer products. She sug- 
gested that people will want less children so 
they can afford all of the newest luxuries 
and appliances. 


Alumni offer services to college 


@ Campus group offers 
career advice, guidance, 
helps students pursue 
scholarships 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Staff Reporter 


Through the Alumni Association and Stu- 
dent Activities Network, students can re- 
ceive career advice and earn scholarship 
money. 

Founded in 1971 by two graduates, John 
Lyons, class of ’64 and Raymond Pilat, ’65, 
the AA helps students in several ways. 

“Anything we can do to help, we'll be 
glad to do,” Lyons said, adding that NECC 
gave him more than he expected and he 
would like to give something back. 

Pilat felt the same way, so the two de- 
cided to contribute their time and efforts. 

In the beginning, the scholarships were 
small since tuition was quite inexpensive. 
Now, the alumni scholarship fund gives out 
about $3,000 yearly. The money is gener- 
ated by donations given by active alumni 
members. Ten scholarships are given out; 
nine of the awards are worth $300 and one 
overseas scholarship is worth $250. 

Eligibility requirements include being a 
full-time student, having completed at least 
30 credits at NECC and a 3.0 grade-point 
average. 

Many students may meet these require- 
ments, but are not aware that the scholar- 
ship aid is available. 

“I encourage current students to be- 
come informed about the AA and how it 
may be helpful to them,” said Linda Brantley, 
NECC director of alumni relations. 

The association also helps the student 
alumni network, which was started a year 


Linda Brantley 
“One student came in 


asking to talk to some- 
one about where she 
should go from NECC. 
Through the alumni 
database, we found an 
alumni who was willing 
to talk to her.” 
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ago. Brantley, one of the developers of the 
SAN, wants students to become aware of 
what the organization has to offer. 

“One student came in asking to talk to 
someone about where she should go from 
NECC,” Brantley said. “Through the alumni 
data base, we found an alumni who was 
willing to talk to her and give some advice.” 

The SAN benefits students by giving 
them the opportunity to talk to graduates 
about their careers and interact with alumni 
members who can offer advice. Attending 
any of the SAN events can be just as helpful. 

Trips are sponsored by the AA to such 
places as the Foxwoods Casino in Connecti- 
cut and the White Mountains for a “Winter 
Weekend.” 

Students and alumni are encouraged to 
attend for a reasonable fee. Active mem- 
bers, who have made $10 donations, are 
eligible to attend at a reduced price. 

The trips give students the chance to 
talk to people who may be in their career 
field of choice and learn from the alumni 
member’s experience. 

“Alumni are always anxious to talk to 
students and help them,” Brantley said. 

The SAN aims to promote positive inter- 


action between students and alumni, allow 
students to learn leadership and communi- 
cation skills, and encourage students to 
become active and supportive alumni mem- 
bers after graduation. 

Alumni members get a couple things in 
return. 

First, they help NECC by participating in 
the SAN and receive Report NECC, a newsletter, 
which is sent to 12,000 alumni three times 
a year 

The split between students and alumni, 
who attend the events, is about half and 
half, Brantley said. 

One of the upcoming events planned, 
The Nutcracker, has had a good turnout in 
past years and is usually a popular event. 
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Student senator 


wins scholarship 


A Friends of NECC scholarship was 
awarded to Michael Conrad of Haver- 
hill for a total of $1,000. The award, 
recognizing academic achievement, 
was sponsored by DiBurro’s Catering 
of Haverhill. Conrad also was awarded 
a $300 NECCC Alumni Association 
scholarship. 


Local business 
gives scholarship 


Six students have been awarded 
Friends of NECC scholarships of $500 
each donated by Ogden Martin Sys- 
tems, Inc. Recipients included Lauren 
David, Elena Demeris, Kevin Gearty, 
Eleni Lambropoulos, Rani Sadek and 
Souhila Tidjani. 


Computer courses 
Start this month 


NECC will be offering 18 non-credit 
computer courses weekday evenings 
or Saturdays in November and De- 
cember. Courses include MacIntosh 
and IBM com-patible computers as 
well as Windows, Lotus 123, Microsoft 
Word 2.0 and Access 1.1 to be taught 
at the Haverhill campus and the 
Andover and Methuen extension sites. 
For more information, call DCE at 
374-5805. 


Fun with words 
presentation 


Inquiries into the origins of familiar 
words and phrases used in everyday 
speech will beexplored in a lecture 
conducted by author, of One Word 
Leads to Another, Milton Paisner. 

The event, set for today at 2 p.m., 
is presented by Life Long Learning in 
the Bentley Library. 


Bradford woman 
wins scholarship 


Michelle Loftin of Bradford, a radiol- 
ogy technology major, has received 
the Janet Bourque Memorial Scholar- 
ship. The annual award was presented 
by Janet’s brother, Ronald Bourque, 
at an awards ceremony at the Haver- 
hill campus. 


Methuen student 
receives award 


Erin Vaughn of Methuen, a business 
transfer student, has been awarded a 
scholarship from the Continuing Pro- 
fessional Education Institute for Ac- 
countants. Vaughn is a member of 
the Accounting Club and an account- 
ing tutor. 


Student trustee 
wins scholarships 


Debra Nicoli, a student in the sign 
language interpreter training pro- 
gram, was recently awarded a $500 
Foundation scholarship. She also re- 
ceived a $300 NECC Alumni Asso- 
ciation scholarship and a Friends of 
NECC scholarship sponsored by Smith 
& Nephew Dyonics, Inc. of Andover. 


New food drive 


The Open Door Christian Fellowship 
is sponsoring a food drive for Emmaus 
Inc., which operates several non profit 
Haverhill soup kitchens and shelters. 

Items can be placed in bins in C- 
and F-buildings and the Bentley Li- 
brary through Dec. 9. The shelter 
requests donations of nonperishable 
items and toiletries and asks that 
pasta, cranberry sauce and tomato 
sauce be avoided. 
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Veterans’ group helps = | 
provide many services 


@ On and off campus, 
VSO club strives to assist 
veterans and surrounding 
communities 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


Approximately 300 military veterans at- 
tending NECC each semester. Some are 
combat veterans still suffering the affect of 
combat, whether they served in Vietnam, 
Lebanon or in the Persian Gulf War. 

The Veterans Service Person’s Organiza- 
tion (VSO) helps those who have seen com- 
bat and those who have served in times of 
peace. 

“This club is about veteran advocacy,” 
said Kevin Gearty, VSO member. “We’re 
here to make sure the veterans that do 
enroll at NECC are supplied with all the 
information he needs — whether it’s infor- 
mation on housing, tuition waivers, loans. 
Anything that can help a veteran.” 

Along with information, the club also 
offers scholarships. 

“Last semester, we gave out one $500 
scholarship and six $100 scholarships,” said 
Bob Killkelley, club treasurer. 

Gearty said that for a small group, the 
scholarship money offered is quite high. 

“Our club offers $1,500 in scholarships a 
year,” Gearty said. “Ogden Martin offers 
$2,500. We offer only $1,000 less than a 
major corporation, and a lot of people don’t 
know about it.” 

Due to low membership and lack of 
interest, the club disbanded in the early 
1980s; however, with an influx of veteran 


Medical assistant program provides good paying jobs . 


@ Students of all ages are 
instructed in many 
aspects of a fast-growing 
health career track 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Staff Reporter 


One of the fastest growing occupations in 
Massachusetts is the position of medical 
assistant, according to the Mass. Depart- 
ment of Employment and Training. 
Medical assistants ranked fourth, being 
edged out only by paralegals, computer 
service technicians and system analysts. 
There are many facets of the Medical 
Assistant Program that people would like 
to learn, and they are taught at NECC. 
Eileen Burbine, a student in the pro- 


enrollment, the club reorganized in 1989. 

Since the reorganization, VSO members 
said there’s been a lack of recognition of 
club accomplishments. 

“We brought the Vietnam traveling wall 
here,” Bob Killkelley, club treasurer, said. 
“And that brought 50,000 people to this 
campus. 

Other accomplishments Killkelley noted 
include clothes and food drives, returning 
the P.O.W/ M.LA flag to what he called its 
rightful place. 

A major misconception the members 
see is that most people think the club only 
involves Vietnam veterans. 

“We offer support to any veteran who 
served his country,” Peter Sanchez, club 
president said. “It’s not just Vietnam vets. I 
served in Lebanon. We help veterans of 
Grenada, Panama or from the Gulf War.” 

The club reaches out to the community 
as well as the campus. 

“We don’t just stay on campus,” Gearty 
said, “We help the community, not just 
Haverhill, but the entire Merrimack Valley, 
and we've done it successfully.” 

Gearty mentioned the ties to the Haver- 
hill Veterans Committee, Toys for Tots, the 
many food drives, and homeless shelters 
the club has helped. 

The membership praises the work of 
their club adviser, Nancy Sabin, who many 
feel the club would be lost without. 

“Nancy is a Godsend,” Killkelley said. 

Gearty echoes Killkelley’s sentiments 

“Without that women, this club wouldn’t 
be anywhere,” Gearty said. “She’s our driv- 
ing force, the one who makes us realize our 
potential faults. Nancy’s always been the 
club’s confidant.” 

Sabin looks at her job a bit more mod- 
estly. 


gram, said, “To be a versatile medical assis- 
tant, I’m getting a valuable education at 
Northern Essex. The certification is okay 
for anywhere in the country.” 

With unemployment still high, and good 
jobs difficult to find, the program benefits 
Merrimack Valley residents. 

Program adviser, Joan Hagopian said, 
“With health care reform coming down the 
pike, medical care assistants are in a very 
good position to be part of that change. We 
have graduated five programs from North- 
ern Essex. 100 percent of our people are 
employed. They are employed locally, so 
it’s a very viable occupation.” 

NECC has had this program for the last 
six years. It was based on a program with 
a 22 year foundation behind it. 

Hagopian said this was not just another 
course, but part of a “... tri-level society of a 
national organization out of Chicago, un- 
der the offices of the American Medical 
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Remembering those who didn’t return 
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MEMBERS of the VSO club dedicate a plaque to Vietnam P.O.W/M.I.As. 


“I try to keep everyone on an even keel,” 
Sabin said. “We’re talking about a popula- 
tion that brings with it a lot of excess 
baggage and problems. They’re typically 
older students some with families and fi- 
nancial responsibilities. I just try to be the 
shoulder they can cry on or the voice of 
reason.” 

Sabin said that the club is in a transition 
period. With all but three members gradu- 
ating this year, she hopes other veterans 
will help out with the clubs future. 

With budgets being cut across the board, 
one has to askifthere’s a future for the VSO. 

“If they are going to continue to cut our 
budget, the club is going to be tied,” Gearty 
said. “We're not going to be able to help 
anyone. We won't be able to offer any 
services and you have to be able to offer 
services to be viable.” 

The proposed cut of the VSO will bring 
the budget down from $1,400 to $1,200. 


Association. Then there is a state organiza- 
tion that works very closely with the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. Finally, we havea 
local organization.” 

Many different jobs that an assistant can 
do include working in a doctor’s office 
checking vital signs, making hospital ar- 
rangements and making out insurance 
forms for patients, 

Age is also not a factor in this field. All 
ages have joined, from students out of high 
school to older students looking for a way 
into the working world. 

Ellie Lyons R.T. said, “I am close to 50. I 
want to work for 15 years more, but not at 
the pace I’m going. With a certificate, I 
could work to retirement.” 

Another student, Carol Casey, 53, said, “I 
like the aspect of helping someone. It gives 
me the feeling of self worth.” 

Direct questions about the program to 
Hagopian at ext. 3884. 


“How do you expect to run a club, espe- 
cially a club as active as we are, to operate 
on that kind of budget. I myself would like 
to see a budget increase, it doesn’t have to 
be a large amount” 

Even with proposed cuts the club is 
confident in surviving. 

“Whether the club makes it or 
not,” Gearty said. “We’re not going to keep 
trying. We’re not going to give up, because 
none of us knows how.” 

On Monday Nov. 7. the VSO held ceremo- 
nies in the tile lounge to dedicate the P.O.W./ 
M.LA. plaque now on exhibit there and also 
to display pictures of the events surround- 
ing the arrival of the Vietnam traveling 
wall. Proclamations were read from Gov. 
William Weld, the state senate, the house 
of representatives and the city of Haverhill. 
In attendance were Rep. Peter Torkilsen, 
Sen. James J. Jajuga, and Haverhill mayor 
James A. Rurak. 
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File photo 
JOAN HAGOPIAN, program head. 


Barbara Gilvar from Gilvar & Associates, the consultant working with the Presidential Search Committee will meet with various 
NECC representatives and constituency groups On Nov. 16. In addition, she will be holding an open session in Lecture Hall A from 
2:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. Students and faculty are invited to attend to discuss NECC’s current strengths, its future goals and the 
experience, abilities and leadership style NECC should be looking for in a new president. 


Did You Pay Tuition 


This Semester? 


Twenty of your classmates didn’t have to! 
Because they’re members of the Massachusetts Army National Guard. 


Call today for more information 


1-800-322-1338 
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Student government plans productive term 


@ The Student senate is 
virtually brand new, has 
new vision and drive 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Managing Editor 


he student senate has a new face this 
semester. 
ctually, it has 12 new faces — the most 
students to fill the senate in a long time. 

“We've got a good senate,” President 
Larry Medolo said, emphasizing the num- 
ber of acting senate members this term. 

As the only returning consecutive-term 
senate member, Medolo has the benefit of 
solid political experience, which will invari- 
ably guide this green senate as it tackles 
some controversial issues. 

“I think (this term) will go by without a 
hitch,” he said, citing improved communi- 
cation among members as the basis for his 
confident prediction. 

Though Medolo holds the highest stu- 
dent position on the governing body, he is 
not alone in guiding the senators. 

Arthur Signorelli, student activities di- 
rector, has earned high regard among the 
members who describe him as open-minded, 
informative and approachable. 

“He’s not only our adviser,” Jodi DiGloria 
said, “... he’s our friend.” 

Medolo agreed, adding, “He makes time 

.. he’ll drop what he’s doing (to help).” 

Students usually identify the combined 
efforts of the senators and Signorelli with 
interactive, high-visibility events like the 
recently held Get-with-it-Week. 

Both the Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses benefited from the event, which in- 
cluded activities such as air jousting, cook- 
outs and a comedian. 

Though events like this one are light- 
hearted, not all senate activities are fun- 
and-games. Issues such as AIDS Awareness 
Day on Dec. 1 and Earth Day on April 21 as 
well as programs on drug and alcohol ad- 
diction are a few upcoming events. 

In dealing with heavy social issues such 
as these, the senators take their jobs seri- 
ously. This is echoed by Signorelli, who said 
the senate is a strong contributor to cam- 
pus activities and a connecting link for 
student life in general. 

“We have a system set up for (the sena- 
tors) to go through to make sure that they 
have a thoughtful and solid proposal,” he 
said. “If you wake up one morning and go 
run up to the president and say ‘I want to 
change the world’, then you're not going to 
get the support.” 

Though he added, “Because it’s a learn- 
ing experience, I sit back and let them make 
a mistake or two. But I do think they act 
very responsibly.” 

Reasons for joining the senate varied 
slightly, with most senators citing their 
interest in student government and stu- 
dent involvement as top reasons.” 

“My primary reason for getting involved 
was it would be a great experience,” Vice- 
President Deb Foucault said. “...and finding 
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out how things are run.” 

“I heard a lot of good things about (the 
senate),” said Carol Cabrera, who joined 
without having any political background. “I 
never really was involved in any student 
activities in high school.” 

Cabrera is far from alone in having 
virtually no political know-how. 

Program Chair and ski-club member, 
Amy Cashman, said, “I’ve never been in- 
volved with politics.” 

Though as far as helping students, she 
said, “I’m working on it.” 

Interest in the government was a defi- 
nite draw for Keri Wilson, who said, “I’ve 
been interested in (politics) since I’ve been 
in the paralegal (program).” 

Others cited interest in campus life. 

“After spending four semesters on cam- 
pus, I began to notice certain aspects of the 
college atmosphere which I felt could be 
improved for the whole college com- 
munity,” Michael Conrad said, adding, “... 
and some things which need to be changed.” 

Change is the buzzword among the sena- 
tors. 

Several complaints have been passed on 
to the senate concerning the disrepair of 
the tennis courts and the growing frustra- 
tion of students and faculty about smokers 
standing outside doorways. 

Signorelli addressed the issue of people 
having to “cut through” the smokey areas 
in the sheltered area between B and E- 
buildings and near C-building. 

“There were outside designated areas. .. 
one or two doors,” he said. “It’s not like 
saying they can’t smoke outside.” 

As for the tennis courts, Conrad is hope- 
ful. 

“Aside from the assigned issues and 
committees, I am currently working on a 
project which involves the restoration of 
the tennis courts,” he said. “I hope to have 
a fund set up which will raise enough 
money to accomplish this goal.” 

Signorelli emphasized the financial as- 
pect of the restoration. 

“That is a huge expense to repair those 
(tennis courts),” he said. “It’s disappointing 
to see them there unusable. The senate can 
be instrumental in raising the money... but 
they need the support of the college.” 

Since improving student life is a high 
priority of the senate, complaints are 
handled with sincerity. 

“(If) somebody leaves us a note on an 
area of concern,” DiGloria said, “we have to 
do our research.” 

This research takes on many forms, rang- 
ing from rounding up statistics, meeting in 
subcommittees and talking to students and 
faculty. 

On the issue of the smokers crowding 
entrance ways, a suggestion of a smoking 
poll was made. 

“We felt we need to get more informa- 
tion on (the complaint) before we make a 
policy,” Secretary Bill Varney said. “I per- 
sonally think we have a right to clean air.” 

As to enforcing the outdoor designated 
smoking areas, he said, “If that’s the best 
compromise, then I think that’s fair.” 

For the nonparticipants who may com- 
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Politically speaking 
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SEVERAL SENATORS discuss issues in the their office in F-building. 


Arthur Signorelli 


“Because it’s a learning 
experience, I sit back 
and let them make a 


mistake or two. But I do 
think they act very re- 
sponsibly.” 


plain about the change in policy after-the- 
fact, Medolo said, “If it bends some people 
out of shape, I want to ask them, ‘Did you 
vote for it?’” 

He added, “Getting involved only costs 
your time.” 

Concern, however, is not limited to stu- 
dents solely outside the student govern- 
ment. DiGloria, who is active in the Ameri- 
can Sign Language program, voiced her 
concern of the exclusion of students with 
disabilities from campus activities. 

“I want the other senate members to not 
forget what progress we have made with 
including the entire student body,” she said. 
“I want deaf students to be aware that they 
have representation on the senate. They 
could come to me.” 

She indicated ASL guest speakers are 
needed at organized events and should be 
included. 

“If the deaf students want to bring a 
speaker, event or comedian, I will help 
arrange for that,” she said. 

Another area of senate concern is the 
Lawrence campus and its activities. 

One of Signorelli’s goals is “to make 
student life on the Lawrence campus equal 
to the Haverhill campus.” 

The vice-president of the Lawrence of- 
fice, Jim Fisher, argued on behalf of the 
smaller of the two NECC campuses, saying, 
“The Lawrence campus may be smaller and 
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due to the facilities there and the time 
period we have to hold activities there, it is 
very difficult. There are certainly limita- 
tions to the type of events the facility can 
hold since the atrium is really the only 
space available for student events, and us- 
ing that space is limited to times when 
classes do not occur since the music or 
noise from events carries into the class- 
rooms.” 

Of the events held at the Lawrence cam- 
pus, Signorelli spoke positively. 

“In many ways, it’s easier for us to get 
students involved at the Lawrence cam- 
pus,” he said. “The main reason for that is, 
it’s one building. There’s only one door 
(students) go in and out of. 

“The Student Senate has been one of the 
most supportive groups of the Lawrence 
campus,” he said. “I challenge any other 
group to say they meet over there on a 
regular basis like the student senate does.” 

A program designed specifically for the 
development of Lawrence-based organiza- 
tions, called the Lawrence Initiative, offers 
more student funding to groups who oper- 
ate at the Lawrence site. 

As of Nov. 1, Lawrence students were 
eligible to use Lawrence YMCA facilities 
free of charge with a proper student ID. 

Additionally, the senate meets at the 
Lawrence campus the last Wednesday of 
every month. 

“The student senate and student activi- 
ties programs have expanded greatly at the 
Lawrence campus over the past two years, 
and I want to be clear that those efforts 
have been appreciated by Lawrence campus 
students and I hope to work even harder 
this year at getting more student activity at 
that campus and to make sure the interests 
of the Lawrence campus students are met,” 
Fisher said. 

Getting involved in campus activities 
sponsored by the student senate program 
committee, does not necessarily mean a 
student needs to become a senator to do so. 

The Haverhill campus meetings, held 
the first three Wednesdays of the month in 
the student center, are open to interested 
students. 

“Some people are scared to be involved,” 
Varney said. “If you have a general concern 
to improve student life - that’s all you 
need.” 

Despite the optimism, the attitude on 
campus is not always receptive. 

“A lot of people when I approach them 
...can’t get involved and/or don’t want to,” 
Foucault said. “It’s not a matter of motivat- 
ing, because a lot of students want to be 
involved, but they are already stretched 
beyond their limits with school work.” 

Signorelli theorized, “Too frequently in 
life, everybody has criticisms but no sugges- 
tions to improve things.” 

He summed up the needs of both stu- 
dent government and the student body by 
saying, “Students who don’t participate in 
the student life on any campus are really 
shortchanging themselves.” 

“They are missing a great opportunity to 
have some fun with college life while devel- 
oping leadership and interpersonal skills 
which will help them as they move on to 
become active participants in their commu- 
nity,” he said. 
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Counseling center expands staff 


@ Interns added to help 
meet increasing student 
counseling needs 


By DAVE MILLER 
Staff Reporter 


4 Yo keep up with an increase in de 
mand, an additional intern has been 
added to the counseling center staff 

for the current year. 

Marion Clay, Counseling Center secretary, 

says a variety of reasons brings students in 

to use the center’s services. 

“There are so many students under stress 
that we could use ten new counselors now,” 
Clay said. 

This years Counseling Center interns 
are Gloria Lovett, doctoral candidate in 
counseling psychology; Susanna Bair, mas- 
ters candidate in counseling psychology; 
and Karen Blanchard, degree candidate of 
education in counseling. All three interns 
share an interest in helping students achieve 
their educational and career goals at NECC. 

Presently, Gloria Lovett is a third year 
doctoral candidate in the Antioch College 
Counseling Psychology program. She also 
holds a master of science from the Univer- 
sity of Central Arkansas, and a bachelor 
degree from Rutgers University. Along with 
others on the counseling center staff, Lovett 
helps to facilitate many of the on-going 
workshops and counseling groups. 


Six helping hands 


Ps 
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NEW COUNSELING INTERNS, Susanna Bair, Karen Blanchard and Gloria Lovett are here to help NECC students. 


“Icannot help students with their school 
work, but I can help them sort things out,” 
Bair said. “Sometimes when you fail a test, 

‘and think that you cannot go on, that’s a 
good time to come in and talk to some- 
body.” 

Bair has an extensive background in 
stress management and meditation tech- 
niques; she can help students cope with 
personal problems and frustrations. 

Blanchard is currently enrolled in the 
master of education in counseling program 
at the University of New Hampshire. She 
also has a master of arts degree in liberal 


studies from Dartmouth College and a bach- 
elor from UNH in Spanish. Since December 
1993, Blanchard has been employed at NECC. 

Prior to her arrival, she was a counselor 
at New England Technical College and New 
England College. She is also involved in the 
Bridges To Success program which provides 
support for women who are returning to 
school to prepare for a career in computer 
technology. 

Students wishing to schedule an ap- 
pointment with a counselor can do so by 
calling 374-3790. The counseling center is 
located in F-121 at the Haverhill campus. 


Personal counseling and workshops are 
held on both the Lawrence and Haverhill 
campuses. Call the counseling center for 
details and times. 

On Thursdays between 11 a.m.and noon, 
those students with career questions or 
who want their resumes reviewed or need 
job search assistance can visit for short, 10 
to 15 minute consultations with a staff 
member. 

Information about the various work- 
shops, personal counseling groups and the 
Bridges To Success program is available 
from the counseling center. 


Coming to America 


® Leaving behind parents, 
friends, injured girl finds 
new home in Granite State 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Staff Reporter 


aniella Djokic loves America. De 
D spite her mother’s pleas for her to 

return to her family in Yugoslavia, 
the 15 year-old wants to remain in the 
United States. 

“Here, people don’t fight,” Djokic said, 
during a recent NECC social club meeting. 

“I would like to go back to visit my family 
and friends, but not to stay.” 

“I was shot there and the memories are 
really bad.” 

On Nov. 10, 1992, in Pristina, Yugoslavia, 
Djokic was shot in the stomach while play- 
ing basketball with a few friends. Her town 
was not involved in any war-related situa- 
tions at the time, so she considered herself 
safe. 

“I don’t know who shot me, or why — it’s 
not from the war like most people think,” 
she said. 


e Bulletin boards 
e Book collection 
e Group discussions 


Can you volunteer 


Volunteers 
Needed 


Stop by the Women’s Resource Network 
Bentley Library, A-337, or call 374-3832 


Djokic was taken to the nearest hospital, 
but it was three hours later before a quali- 
fied surgeon could operate. By then, her 
traumatized body had slipped into a coma. 

When she regained consciousness, she 
was told that her spine had been injured 
and that she would probably never walk 
again. Despite the doctor’s prognosis, she 
was transferred to a hospital in Belgrade to 
begin her rehabilitation. 

“I always had the feeling that I would 
walk again,” Djokic said. 

About six months after she began 
therapy, Djokic was approached by mem- 
bers of Veterans of Peace, who asked if she 
wanted to go to America. A few days later, 
she was on her way. The Veterans of Peace 
arranged for Djokic to stay with a family in 
the Portsmouth, N.H. area. 

In August, Djokic attended a summer 
camp program for disabled teenagers at the 
University of New Hampshire. Activities 
included tennis, hockey, swimming, and 
even a ropes course. 

Djokic has made many new friends in 
the United States and has adjusted well to 
American society. 

She learned fluent English in less than 
eight months and said that sometimes, 


e Reception 
e Publicity 
e Newsletter 


one hour a week? 


Victim to victor 
C. Caron photo 
DANIELLA DJOKIC looks forward to 
one day being able to walk again. 
when speaking with her parents in Yugosla- 
via, she finds it hard to remember her 
native language. 
A student at Portsmouth High School, 
Djokic enjoys many of the same activities as 
the rest of the students. She likes to spend 


Daniella Djokic 
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time with her friends and her boyfriend, 
Lee. 

Like most teens, she enjoys watching 
television. Her favorite shows include Gen- 
eral Hospital, Beverly Hills 90210, and MTV. 

Djokic continues her physical therapy 
with weekly visits to Portsmouth Hospital, 
and despite her doctor's initial prognosis, 
she walks with the help of leg braces. 

She is considering having an operation 
that would manipulate nerve sensors in her 
legs to stimulate her progress. 

Djokic remains confident that she will 
one day walk again and be able to pursue 
her interests in the martial arts and obtain 
her driver’s license. 


Paralegal Club 


Fall 1994 Meeting Schedule 


Mon., Nov. 21 
Mon., Dec. 5 


All meetings are on the Haverhill campus and 
tentatively scheduled in C-223 at noon. 


Check bulletin board outside C-378 for additional details and 
updates! 


If you have any questions or need more information, 
see Virginia C. Noonan, adviser, in C-378. 
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Merrimack River 


@ Volunteers needed to 
work with committee to 
clean river trails area 


By MICHAEL DEFEO 
Staff Reporter 


the Merrimack River as volunteers 

carve their way through the riverbank 
trails, with the hope of making the river 
more accessible to the public. 

Recently, high school students from 
Lawrence, North Andover, Andover, 
Methuen, Haverhill and the Greater 
Lawrence Educational Collaborative gath- 
ered to make a difference. 

“We are bringing everyone together, 
then dividing them into mixed teams; that’s 
the fun ofit,” said Jim MacConaughy, of the 
educational collaborative. : 

Success is achieved not only by the work 
the young people accomplish, but by being 
turned on to the majestic beauty of the 
river, he said. 

“We get kids in high school to partici- 
pate; each has a different strategy to accom- 
plish goals and break social barriers,” he 
said. 

The Haverhill Trails Committee also has 
a dedicated group of volunteers who have 
scheduled their autumn cleanup dates and 
are seeking assistance with these activities. 

“The committee probably has half a 
dozen trails events, actual work days each 
year and just as many meetings,” said Mark 
Sheehan, Haverhill conservation officer. 
“The committee is all volunteers; we’ve got 
a good group and a mailing list of over 100 
people.” 

On Nov. 19, from 8 a.m to 4 p.m., volun- 
teers will clear brush and litter along the 
Haverhill Stadium’s Riverside Trail. Volun- 
teers are asked to bring work gloves and 
‘small ‘hand tools: 


I ocal communities are rediscovering 
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“We are trying to get volunteers in- 
volved in civic activities,” Sheehan said. 
“We want to see the Merrimack River trail 
completed next year at this time. It’s about 
80 percent complete right now. 

“Some parts of the 7-mile river trail will 
come through the downtown area. We are 
working on establishing a downtown loop 
at the Bradford Trail incorporated between 
the two bridges. We want to expand boat 
access improvements to the city’s existing 
city landings for boat ramps along the 
Merrimack River.” 

There are plans also to create a conserva- 


Helping keep Haverhill 
environmentally sound 


@ NECC Alumnus goes 
beyond job requirements 
to keep Haverhill’s natural 
resources healthy 


By MICHAEL DEFEO 
Staff Reporter 


eeping Haverhill’s 35 square miles of 
environment clean is a difficult task, 


according to a former NECC student. 

Alumnus Mark Sheehan serves as 
Haverhill’s conservation officer. 

“We do everything a state game warden 
does,” he said. “We enforce all hunting, 
trapping and fishing laws. We patrol the 
city’s parks and conservation areas, investi- 
gate illegal dumping, environmental crimes 
and hazardous waste spills.” 

Sheehan works with officer Steve Wydola, 
alternating days so they can fill a seven-day 
work week. The pair works with secretary 
Sherry Graham and conservation agent 
Robert Moore. 

“Because our job requires enforcing the 
wetlands protection act, our file cabinets 
are filled with plans anytime someone wants 
to build within 100 feet of any wetland area, 
pond or stream,” Sheehan said. 


with her. 


of: 


“They come to our office to get permis- 
sion through our seven-member board.” 

Sheehan recalled his days at NECC and 
how his degree led to his present job. 

“My favorite teacher was Al Pollick; he 
used to teach environmental science,” 
Sheehan said. “In the environmental sci- 
ence major, there were only six of us. This 
was the first year that they offered that 
degree program. He used to have us down 
to his place at Plum Island for cookouts. I 
know he is very committed to the water- 
shed council and the Merrimack River.” 

Hardworking and friendly, Sheehan be- 
comes upset by the ignorance of a few. 

“My biggest pet peeve is the illegal dump- 
ing, the careless disposal, whether it’s haz- 
ardous materials or building materials from 
a fly-by-night contractor,” he said. 

Instead of properly disposing the mate- 
rial, some clean-up contractors dump it on 
the side of the road, Sheehan said. 

“We've cracked down on the majority of 
people; we’ve probably issued around 140 
citations for violators’ illegal dumping and 
out of those, we haven't had any repeats,” 
he said. “Everyone we've caught once, learns, 
and if they didn’t and don’t comply with 
our court summons, the paperwork just 
keeps getting pushed through and eventu- 
ally a default warrant is issued. 

“Someday this person will be driving 


Take us to our leader 

NECC’s presidential search committee met last Thursday evening with Barbara Gilvar, the consultant, at the Haverhill campus to discuss the committees 
thoughts on the selection process, and to develop the criteria for the selection of the new president. Gilvar will then meet at scheduled times with the various 
members representing the college community. There will also be scheduled open times where, faculty, staff and students may have the opportunity to meet 


tion area in the Crystal Lake section of 
Haverhill’s Ayers Village. 

The river was essential to the city’s dis- 
covery, cultivation and progress, Sheehan 
said. 

Haverhill was founded in 1640 by a 
group of 12 Englishmen, who left their old- 
world homes, paddled up the Merrimack 
River from Newbury and established them- 
selves. 

The winding river, also essential in the 
Industrial Revolution, was used for trans- 
portation and exporting goods manufac- 
tured in Haverhill. 
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Conservation cop 

C. Caron photo 
MARK SHEEHAN warns people to 
not even try to dump in Haverhill. 


along and his blinker won’t be working and 
he’ll get pulled over for a routine traffic 
stop. They'll do a routine warrant check, 
next thing he’ll be leaving in cuffs. They 
think they are going to beat the system by 
ignoring it, but someday it will all catch up 
with them.” 

Sheehan also coordinates the Haverhill 
Trails Committee. 

“The committee started two years ago; it 
was something I took upon myself that 
wasn't part of myjob requirement, but does 
fit nicely with what we are trying to do in 


The search committee will meet on Tuesday Dec. 6th to approve a job description and the schedule for advertising the position. The committee consists 


Marjorie Goudreault, Daniel Beauregard, Ourania Behrakis, Eugene Connolly, Elizabeth Coyne, Henry DiBurro, Louis Fossarelli, Kevin Gearty, Kaori Kelts, 
William Lane, Elaine Mawhinney, Julio Morel, Carolyn Morton, Forrest Pettengill, Sharon Pollard 
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Reformers 

B. Baron photos 
A BOILER, far left, is 
inspected by R. Coo- 
per of Haverhill’s 
Constantino School. 
Lawrence High stu- 
dents Saul Cespedes 
and Willie Guzman, 
above, go shopping 
for litter. June Mer- 
chant and Kristie 
DiGloria get their 
hands dirty, left. 


The Merrimack River was merciless to 
downtown Haverhill in the flood of 1936, 
which devastated the city and led to the 
development of the river’s flood wall. 

Plans are now- being made to redesign 
downtown’s riverfront, including the pos- 
sible removal of the flood wall. 

On Nov. 19, at 94 Washington St., the 
public is invited to an all-day event to voice 
ideas and plans. Ideas may be submitted 
concerning boardwalks, piers and aesthetic 
designs. 

For more info, contact the city’s Eco- 
nomic Development Department: 374-2333. 


Mark Sheehan 


“Someday this person 
will be driving along... 
and he'll be pulled over 
on a routine traffic stop. 


They'll do a routine 
warrant check, next 
thing he'll be leaving in 


cuffs.” 


the conservation areas: the advancement of 
the river access, boat ramps and hiking 
trails.” 

Sheehan also writes the newsletters, sets- 
up the agenda and calendar, coordinates 
meetings and works directly with the vol- 
unteers. He quickly points out that it’s not 
just him doing all the work. He looks for 
input from volunteers and work members. 

“In building a trail, we clear the foot 
path so you won't trip, make sure there are 
no obstacles in the way or any dead fallen 
trees,” he said. 

The trails and parks are also being ap- 
preciated for their natural habitat and wild- 
life, Sheehan said. 

“We have wintering bald eagles that 
come up into Haverhill now, only because 
the river is cleaner,” he said. “We have fish, 
water fowl, ducks and geese that the eagles 
feed on. That’s why they are coming back.” 
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American, German art featured this month 


@ Artists demonstrate 
relationships between 
buildings and landscapes 
in Haverhill art exhibit 


By JENNIFER LEE GURCIULLO 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC gallery has become a place 
to enjoy beautiful landscapes, recre 


ated by several artists. 

The exhibit, titled Buildings and Land- 
scapes, is on display throughout Nov. 25, 
featuring the works of 20 American and 
two German artists. 

The earliest work, a wood carving titled 
Der Weiss Koenig by Hans Burgkmaier, dates 
back to 1520. This piece was created in the 
latter part of the artist’s life. 

Included in the exhibit are etchings, 
engravings, lithographs, woodcut pieces and 
watercolors. This display of different meth- 
ods were used to establish a strong sense of 
the relationship between buildings and land- 
scape. 

It is said that buildings do not exist 
without landscape, but landscape does ex- 
ist without buildings. This idea is what the 
artist wanted to demonstrate. 

Eleven of the features can be traced back 
to the early to mid-1900’s. At this point in 


ae beer 
peetee 


The city by the bay 


B. Baron photo 


DONG KINGMAN’S water-color painting of San Francisco was created in 


1940. 
history, a trend called Regionalism was 
growing. Three artists who played a major 
role in that era were Thomas Hard Benton, 
Grant Wood and John Stuart Curry. 
“Regionalism interprets the pastoral 
charm of America’s heartland by artists 
who are most familiar with its rolling hills 


and expansive prairies,” said Jessica 
Reichman, the curator at Marianna Kisler 
Beach Museum of Art. 

All three artists who originated this type 
of art are featured in the exhibit. 

“The three were known as the Triumvi- 
rate of American Regionalism,” Reichman 


We love your letters 


Write to us today and maybe you will see 
your letter printed in the next issue! 


MAKE THE TRANSFER CONNECTION 


NEXT STOP - 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


LIBERAL ARTS 

A Economics 

A English 

A History 

A Philosophy 

A Political Science 
A Psychology 

A Religious Studies 
A Sociology 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
A Accounting 

A Business Economics 

A Finance 

A International Business 

A Management 

A Marketing 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

A Biology 

A Chemistry 

A Civil Engineering 

A Computer Science 

A Electrical and Computer Engineering 

4 Mathematics 

4 Medical Technology/Health Science 

A Physics 

A Sports Medicine: Athletic Training 
Exercise Physiology 
Pre-physical Therapy 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
A Elementary Education 
4 Secondary Education 
4 Pre-Dental 

4 Pre-Law 

4 Pre-Medical 

4 Study Abroad 


said. 

Several featured works are related to 
Kansas. Benton, John Steuart Curry, Birger 
Sandzen, Gordon Parks, Margaret 
Whittemore and Lloyd Foltz all had some 
artistic affiliation with Kansas. 

There are six works featured that were 
created within the last two decades, rang- 
ing from a 1978 etching by Robert 
Cottingham to a 1987 oil on paint by Tho- 
mas Paquette. Other more contemporary 
art works include Right Turn, by David Becker 
and Edgehill: After the Fire, by Amy Worthen. 

Anyone interested in art, architecture, 
landscape and the Midwest will especially 
enjoy the exhibit, but diversity makes it 
appealing to all. 


Art Concept 


“It is said that buildings 
do not exist without 
landscape, but landscape 


does exist without build- 
ings. This idea is what 
artists wanted to demon- 
strate.” 


Trivia answers 


Arts trivia answers: 

1. The triple lindy; 2. Mr. Cleaslow; 3. Na- 
tional Lampoon’s Animal House; 4. The 
Opti-grab; 5. John Candy 


Sports trivia answers 

1. Wilt Chamberlain and Wes Unseld; 2. 
Four; 3. Centenary; 4. Lacrosse; 5. Herbie 
Hornet 


Required Reading 


$8 Per Hour « 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Tuition 
Reimbursement 
Up to $6,000 
per Year 
(*selected 
shifts) 


Full-time 


ygsugsbess (tt E OSH) 3 


Potential 
Promotion 
Within 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 


Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 
* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. *6 to 11 p.m. 
°*11 p.m. to 3 a.m. ¢*3 to 8 a.m. 


lf your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


=o 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: ® 


October 6th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
October 27th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


Haverhill Campus: October 25th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


RKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WOR 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


Lawrence Campus: 
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A more quiet, peaceful Nirvana album 


@ Unplugged’ captures 
Cobain’s desire to create 
different styles of music, 
deviating from ‘the norm’ 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


hold in their hands, even though most 
have seen it a gazillion times already. 

MTV Unplugged in New York presents a 
quieter, distilled side of the little band from 
Seattle, who exploded into the mainstream 
by way of loud guitars, strained vocals and 
a big drum sound. 

While the band’s staple, Smells Like Teen 
Spirit, is missing, it does include four songs 
from the breakthrough album, Nevermind, 
three from In Utero, one from the debut 
album, Bleach, and six cover songs, which 
turn out to be Nirvana’s finest on this live 
acoustic performance. 

Recorded just five months before Kurt 
Cobain’s death, his pain seeps through in 
his vocals, especially on Where Did You Sleep 
Last Night, a dark driving inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of the singer’s female com- 
panion. 

When Cobain screeches out the title 
near the end of the song, it sounds as if a 
knife is dug deep into his stomach. 

“My girl, my girl/Don’t lie to me/Tell me 
where did you sleep last night?” he wails in 
his trademark scream, full of passion and 
vigor. 

Bassist Krist Novoselic, drummer David 
Grohl and backup guitarist Pat Smear’s 
performances are diminished by the inten- 
sity of Cobain’s perfect acoustic strumming 


SIMMONS 


} inally, something for Nirvana fans to 


Bi Individualized pre-admission 
advisement 


@ Select from 44 programs, including 
those in the health sciences, 
education, human services, women’s 
studies, environmental science, 
management and information 
Se eRnoligy fields 


@ Full- or part-time study 


ee es dl a SCHOLARS PROGRAM 


Undergraduate education for women 23 years or older. 
Primarily a day program, offering liberal arts and 
sciences with professional career preparation. 


Planning for Success 


Of the 20 fastest-growing professions requiring at 
least a bachelor’s degree, Simmons College offers 
undergraduate preparation in 18. 


EDUCATING 
Women For 
Tomorrow’s 
PROFESSIONS 


Music Review 


and vocals. 

Come As You Are, On A Plain and Something 
In The Way all replicate the originals from 
Nevermind, but without the electric 
counterpart’s sting. The songs sound forced 
and something gets lost in the electric- 
acoustic translation. 

Some of the lyrics on Unplugged, though 
written years before or by someone else, 
seem to sarcastically contradict Cobain’s 


COLLEGE 


a pci es credit options (for 
to 80 credits): previous coursework, 


‘CLEP, NLN, redit for Prior Learning 


@ Half; pain institutional ee 
ranted to degree-seeking students for 
first two courses taken during the 
academic year 


suicide, whether intentionally or not. 

“I swear that I don’t have a gun,” he 
sings on Come As You Are. And on Jesus Doesn’t 
Want Me ForA Sunbeam, a rendition of an old 
Christian song recorded by the Vaselines, 
he pleads, “Don’t expect me to die for you.” 
It’s chilling when heard after-the-fact. 

The band is joined by the Meat Puppets’ 
Curt and Cris Kirkwood on Plateau, Lake Of 
Fire and Oh Me, a song that didn’t make the 
MTV broadcast. The three Puppets songs 
have a backwoods, folksy feel to them, 


which suits Cobain’s adaptable vocal style 
well. 

He manages to intone a rural accent on 
these songs, which adds an appropriate 
touch and makes for some of the album’s 
best music. 

About A Girl, from the Bleach noise fest, is 
a drastic improvement from the original. 
Instead of the raw, electric abrasion, it has 
a lighthearted, jingle-jangle feel, which 
would fit in with a Sunday afternoon on the 
couch. 

“I’m standing in your line, I do/Hope you 
have the time, I do/Pick a number too, I do/ 
Keep a date with you,” Cobain sings. 

As a collector’s item, Unplugged is a wor- 
thy addition to any Nirvana fan’s music 
collection, but for the hipsters, it’s not a 
grungy, angst-filled soundtrack for the next 
Reality Bites-like film. 

It shows the beginning of Nirvana’s 
maturity and Cobain’s desire to delve into 
R.E.M.’s territory. Too bad it was cut short. 


Arts Trivia 

This week’s questions: Comedy Movies 

1. What is the name of the dive Rodney 
Dangerfield did in Back to School? 

2. What is the name of the fat man who 
exploded in Monty Python’s Meaning of 
Life? 

3. Name the movie in which John Belushi 
starred as Bluto. 

4. What is. Steve Martin’s invention in 
The Jerk? 

5. Who played the Wally World security 
guard that accompanied the Griswalds on 
their tour ofthe parkin National Lampoon’s 
Vacation? 


Next issues trivia subject: Music of the 
*70s 


See answers, page 12 


Graduates with Co-op have 


more confidence. 


TaN ) Advantage 
Experience builds confidence. 


/ 


Visit the Co-op office (C310) 
or call (508)374-3722 


We’re here to help you reach 


NECC students, staff and faculty. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
OBSERVER ! 


Come speak with a program representative Tuesday, November 22, from 10:00 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m: in the Northern Essex Community College cafeteria. If you are 
unable to join us on campus, please call or return the coupon for more information. 


Simmons College, Dorothea Lynde Dix Scholars Program 
300 The Fenway i Boston, MA 02115 ™ (617) 521-2502/2503 


Academic interest 


Please send me information about the following: | am interested in attending an informational meeting: 
O Dorothea Lynde Dix Scholars Program 


© November 15 5-6 p.m. 
© Bachelor of Science Degree Completion 


GO _November 17 1-2 p.m. 
© December 7 


Nursing 
All Programs 
Program for Registered Nurses 5:30-6:30 p.m.- All Programs 


© Evening/Weckend B.S. Program in Nursing 


Name. 


Observer rates are very competetive 
and we offer FREE design services, too. 


Call us at 374-3900 x. 2634 


Street 


City State Zip 


(Evening) 


NECC 11/94 


Phone (Day) 
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Ee a TG EE ee 
‘StarGate: at best a mixed ba 


@ High budget sci-fi 
thriller falls into Black 
Hole, never recovering 


By ANDREW DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


or years, theories about alien beings 
visiting Earth have been tossed around 
in books and in TV documentaries. 

StarGate brings this theory to the big 
screen in a fictional story of a distant alien 
civilization linked to Earth through a tun- 
nel in space called a star gate. 

Two men, Jack O’Neil and Daniel Jack- 
son, cross paths in an effort to unravel the 
meaning behind an ancient artifact found 
at the Great Pyramids of Giza. 

It is only when Jackson, an Egyptologist 
played by James Spader (Wolf, Wall Street) 
identifies the treasure as a star gate - a 
passage to a distant civilization millions of 
light years away — that the two decide to 
pursue this mystery together. 

O’Neil, a hard-edged military colonel 
played by Kurt Russell (Tombstone, Big Trouble 
in Little China, Backdraft) leads a secret team 
into the star gate, where they find them- 
selves inside what appears to be the exact 
replica of Giza; however, it is a whole other 
world. 

The team learns its expedition will take 
longer than planned when they realize how 
complicated the star gate is toreturn home. 

Jackson wanders aimlessly, only to find 
an alien creature in his path who invites 
members of the team to stay at a village. 

From this point in the story, the plot 
dramatically weakens. If the movie had 
ended here, it may have been worth seeing. 

The creators of StarGate take a perfect 
concept and, to put it bluntly, ruin it. 
Everything from the acting and story line to 


a so ‘ : 
Another world 


Movie Review 


the cliched ending of ‘the guy getting the 
girl, kissing the girl in the closing scene and 
living happily ever after,’ add to the film’s 
self-destruction. 

When the overuse of special effects and 
musical score don’t contribute much to the 
positive aspects of this film, in comes a new 
element of the story. The ruler of the land, 
Ra, played by Jaye Davison (The Crying 


Game), makes his way into the main plot of 
the story, helping the viewer to tie up a lot 
of loose ends. 

Davison may have received an Academy 
Award nomination for his role in the Crying 
Game, but don’t expect to see his name on 
the list for this movie. 

Ra makes the story even more uncon- 
vincing, as the young character parades 
around in his futuristic Egyptian God-like 
attire, hoping to create an evil, intimidat- 


=" q 


Photo courtesy of MGM Inc. 
KURT RUSSELL and James Spader walk through an alien village of a planet linked to Earth in ‘StarGate.’ 


ing ruler — but, he has no such luck. 

Powerful yes, but intimidating? The 
viewer may ask himself, “how can an entire 
civilization be controlled by a teenager?” 

Then again, the viewers may ask a num- 
ber of questions throughout this film. 

If going to see this flick was on your 
agenda, cross it off. There will be plenty of 
opportunities to see it when it’s shown, on 
HBO four times a day in only a couple of 
months. 


10:00 a.m. - 


Transfer College Day 
NECC Cafeteria — 
Tuesday, November 23 oe 


12:30 p.m. 


Participating Private Colleges 


Amherst College 


Gordon College 


Babson College 
Bentley College 


Harvard/Radcliffe 
Harvard Extension 


Notre Dame College 
Regis College 
Rivier College 


BRADFORD 
KE “¥ 


COLLEGE 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 


AND APPLY EARLY! 


Bradford College offers the following 


Boston College 

Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Clark University 

Curry College 

Daniel Webster College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Endicott College 


Lasell College 
Lesley College 


Mount Holyoke 


Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat College of Art 


New England College 
New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 


Simmons College 
Smith College 
St. Anselm College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth Institute 
of Technology 
Wheelock College 


College 


Participating Mass. State Colleges 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. College of Art 


Salem State 
Westfield State 


Mass. Maritime Academy 
North Adams State 


U. Mass./Lowell 

U. Mass./Dartmouth 
U. Mass./Amherst 
U. Mass./Boston 


Worcester State 


Participating N.H. State Colleges 


Keene State College 
Plymouth State College 
University of New Hampshire 


For Further Information Contact: 


The Counseling Center 
Student Center — Room F121 


Monday thru 


Friday 


8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
or call (508) 374-3790 


majors & concentrations: 


Creative Arts 
Performing Arts: 
Dance 
Music 
Theatre 
Visual Arts: 
Art History 
Studio Art 


Humanities 
American Studies 
Communication Studies 
Creative Writing 
European Studies 
French 

History 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Romance Studies 
Spanish 


Human Studies 

International Studies 

Politics 

Psychology 

Social Policy & Human 
Services 

Sociology 


Management 
Accounting & Finance 
Management & 

Administration 
Marketing 


Natural Science 

& Math 

Biology 

Environmental 
Science 

Marine Science 

Mathematics 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


Kathy Bresnahan 


Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 ¢ 800/336-6448 


a 


A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


I. TOLD You Gurs BEFORE! I ALREADY) YOu'RE “s THERE! NOW YOu Soe 
TRIED THE PAH Won'T GE ABLE To 1 Madonna: Secret (Maverick/Sire/ 
= Warner) 


FIND YOUR CIGARETIES/ 
: 2. Real MacCoy: Another Night (Arista) 

; 3. Bon Jovi: Always (Mercury) 

4.Ini Kamoze: Here Comes The Hotstepper 

(Columbia) 

5. Sheryl Crow: All I Wanna Do (Colum- 

bia) 

6. Brandy: I Wanna Be Down (Atlantic) 

7. Gloria Estefan: Turn the Beat Around 

(Crescent Moon/Epic) 

8. Janet Jackson: You Want This (Vir- 

gin) 

9. Ace Of Base: Living In Danger (Arista) 


I'M SICK OF THIS FREEZING YOU AGREE ? 10. Boyz II Men: I'll Make Love To You 


\ 

WEATHER..WE SHOULD SPEND THATS THE FIRST TIME : Mow 
OUR WINTERS DOWN SOUTH Arathi WE'VE MADE A MAJOR 
WHERE 11'S WARM!! ; Y DECISION WITHOUT A 

és by _DISAGREEMENT!! 


Top R&B | Soul: 

1. Barry White: Practice What You Preach 
(A&M/Perspective) 

2.Ini Kamoze: Here Comes The Hotstepper 
(Columbia) 

3. B.M.U. (Black Men United): U Will 
Know (Mercury) 

4. Blackstreet: Before I Let You Go 
(Interscope) 

5. Toni Braxton: How Many Ways 
(Interscope) 

6. Jade: 5-4-3-2 (You! Time Is Up) (Giant) 
7. Keith Sweat: Get Up On It (Laface/ 
Arista) 

8. Janet Jackson: You Want This (Vir- 


N DN NINE, IN A SURPRISE “AEM | gin) 
ae pag NONE, THE SIMPSON DEFENSE 9. Heavy D. & The Boys: Black Coffee 
: TOON DIN: MATLOCK prises cd The Most Beautiful 
To THE TEAM ! Thing In This World (Jive) 


Movie Rentals: 

1. Jurassic Park (MCA/Universal) 

2. The Crow (Buena Vista) 

3. The Nightmare Before Christmas 
(Touchtone) 

4. Naked Gun 33 1/3: The Final Insult 
(Paramount) 

5. Four Weddings And A Funeral 
(Polygram) 

6. Bad Girls (Fox Video) 

7. Schindler’s List (MCA/Universal) 

8. Surviving The Game (Columbia 


OK, MOM... I CANT pale THIS ; IM | SHE alk AS IF Pitre ho fs ‘a 
THIRTY. CAEN) RS OLD, COULON'T DO 9. China Moon (Orion 
SS yale LNs NO, THEY? ALL 10. The Ref (Touchtone) 


FROZE DURING 


64 


_, OK. MoM, 1 WILL... Me To BRING IN THE et FROZE DURING 
POTTED PLANTS BEFORE WELL, DO SNAP WE HAD 
THE COLD FRONT HITS !! You WANT . Pte 
THE PLANTS } This Week in History 
\.@ BROUGHT IN? -, 
to plead guilty to an unspecified crimi- 


nal account, paid $100 million in 
fines and returned profits, and was 
barred from life from trading securi- 
ties as a result of an insider trading 
scandal on Wall Street. 


King Crossword Nov. 15: In 1777, The Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union 


NY 


— 
st. 


COMMON ACROSS were adopted by the Continental Con- 
1 Act the model gress. 
sed OS sy de xe In 1969, some 250,000 anti-Viet- 
R’L’"O DAW) OE HC’ ALY U O7E Pure, ham war protesters marched on 
12 — Lendl Washington, D.C. a ° 
13 Grass coating In 1990, President Bush signed a 
Oy ‘ , 
ti se tb hie Sa a ey i“ Se Ne bill designed to reduce the budget 
ransml : “1: 
, fi 
NJ FC S_Y CV. EeRO4% HBB i eCompass pt deficit by nearly $500 billion over five 
. 17 Verve years. bill 4 
; 18 Wool type In 1991, acompromise bill provid- 
XURO(|FEMA)JLIEBYVS 20 Early victim ing for additional benefits for unem- 
aa ae ployed workers was signed by Presi- 
O NGK: HABE NEA’ B °Y ew TE RYO Fe tut lunber dent Bush. 
29 Actor Nov. 16: In 1776, Hessians cap- 
Le Jn © CoB! DTU HEN (Yt. W2UR Cariou tured Ft. Washington in Manhattan 
7 Sea a i and its 3,000 men. 
PoNeK 10s GY DCASS + AUNGRB Ze xX 32 Reet g00 In 1969, the Mylai massacre, in 
33 “— a Kick which hundreds of Vietnam civilians 
Vo S7A.O-() MiK.P.O.G Ag! Lot G Bf of You" were killed in 1968, was reported. 
ippery one 4 
35 Long, long 54 Teaching org. 11 Sardine 36 One of the mas Seles © apse ae 
Baces -¥.W OS 42°F oD BeC.F ON: LC * pee 55 Force unit container Clampetts flight P RS 
36 Long — DOWN 19 Blushing 38 Soup server ; 4 
JH Esk CALYX, V UsaMesN © ob see at 1 Tower town 21 Bakery product 39 “Born Free™ Nov. 18: In 1903, Panama signed 
a reat 1 2 Pizzeria a rene Lag ne the canal treaty. 
; ctress Ba oluptuous i 
NoM. K.- See POE. GoRe Z> YEXeAV. Uae in speéch s Eee i 25 Braille bits asiklgerlinipen In 1989, Pennsylvania became the 
40 Knocks e. B 26 Throw out 44.Alaskanccity first state to restrict abortions after 
Find the listed words in the diagram. They run in 41 pads Park i Siuppliediwith 27 Out ot the 45 Tier the U.S. Supreme Court gave states 
all directions-forward, backward, up, down and 45 Clarinet funding a mgt, ee 46 re ag the the right to do so. 
diagonally. 47 Bad review 5 Perfect mipvi. 48 Top vilot Nov. 19: In 1620, the Mayflower 
ote Shier eee" : a base —_32 Part of some BP. reached Cape Cod and explored the 
ee suape ardigan tennis shots coast 
CIA HUD NAFTA NFL 51 Frigid 8 Take the hel ; ‘ ; ; 
DAR ICBM NASA OSHA 52 Midterm worry g om ‘ ee he eee by In 1863, President Lincoln deliv- 
FEMA MBA _ heat aie 53, Walk through 10 Nest egg acct 35 Siuteaenes ered the Gettysburg Address. 
GOP NAACP NCAA water ; 
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lO a 
Women’s team hopes to rebuild ‘94 program 


@ New coach starts out 
with small squad, plenty 


of hope for this season 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 


ewly appointed women’s head bas 
New coach, Mike Smith is going 
to find it lonely on the bench. 
Following a violation-filled season, only 
seven players have decide to play this year. 

“All these girls have a great attitude,” 
Smith said. “They know there is no post- 
season, and they’re still willing to sacrifice 
time and show great dedication.” 

Only one player, center Cheryl Lemoine 
of Lowell, is returning from last season’s 7- 
26 team. 

“Cheryl, didn’t have to play, but I respect 
her for playing,” Smith said. “AndI need her 
to show some leadership.” 

Joining Lemoine in the front court is 


I got 
lost in 
photography, 


and found me. 


Fax: 215-875-5458 


$289 


(what a deal!) 


Rentals and lessons 
also available! 


Rewarding career 


Full payment due by December 16. 
Make checks payable to the NECC Ski Club. 


Methuen’s Christine Caron and forward/ 
guard Liz Donovan from Lawrence. 

“Liz I can play inside or out; she is no 
problem,” Smith said. “Caron, we need to 
keep her out of foul trouble.” 

Foul trouble may be the biggest problem 
facing the Knights, as there will only be two 
available substitutes. 

Lynette Sbano of Wilmington and Stacie 
Dion are going to see a lot of time at guard. 

“I recruited Dion and Sbano to be our 
three point shooters,” Smith said. 

So far, the Knights have only had five 
players at practice, making it difficult to 
run any sort of scrimmage, running through 
the plays, Smith said. 

Cristy Olivo from Haverhill and Lynn 
Edmunds from Groveland, two players with 
little experience, have recently been added 
to the roster. 

“They are both young, inexperienced, 
but improving everyday,” Smith said. “They 
are going to be a big part of this team.” 

The season starts Nov. 15-a season Smith 
hopes will be productive and fun. 


@ The University of the Arts 
320 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102 
For info or free brochure: 1-800-616-ARTS 


DESIGN, FINE ARTS, MEDIA ARTS, CRAFTS, DANCE, MUSIC, THEATER ARTS, 


ARTS EDUCATION, WRITING FOR MEDIA AND PERFORMANCE. 


SKIERS! 


January 8-13 Super Ski Week Trip to 


smugglers Notch 


THIS ONE! 


eincludes 5 Nights Slopeside Condo Lodging - 
¢Deluxe Motor Coach Transportation 
¢5 Day Ski Lift Ticket on 3 Big Mountains 
¢Sunday Night Welcome Party 

eLive Bands and Other Entertainment 
¢Free Use of Indoor Pool, Sauna and Hot tub 
¢Thursday Night Torchlight Parade and Fireworks 


DON'T MISS ~ 


Under a watchful eye 


C. Caron photo 


HEAD COACH Mike Smith looks on as Monia Hea and Stacie Dion run 
through a passing drill during practice. The Knights start the season with 


only seven players on their roster. 


® Retired reporter recalls 
meeting the stars, regrets 
media’s sensationalism 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


For 20 years, Frank Sharkey, a retired Lowell 
Sun sports reporter, spent many sleepless 
nights trying to make his morning dead- 
line. 

“Starting out was very scary, it was like 
a whole new world,” he said. “There were 
many uncertainties as to what style and 
writing was required by my editors. 

“Being a sportswriter, I stayed up until 2 
or 3 o’clock in the morning after many 
games to type up the story. That was before 
computer terminals. When I was on the 
road, I used Western Union or phoned in 
the stories to the sports desk.” 

Sharkey’s job has taken him to some of 
the most fascinating and exotic places in 
the world, including England, Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic and Hawaii. He 
also went to Japan to cover a basketball 
game and covered the Olympics in Canada 
and Mexico. 

In addition to working for the Sun, 
Sharkey has done some commentaries for 
the American Broadcast Company (ABC) 
network. 

“I did color commentary with Brent 
Musburger and Jack Twyman (former bas- 
ketball player for the Cincinnati Royals) 
during NBA all-star games. It was quite an 
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former Lowell sports writer 


experience,” he said. 

Being inside the locker room after games, 
reporters can hear a lot from the players. 
What they hear, Sharkey said, generally 
makes them form an opinion on what that 
player is like, personally. 

Some star athletes have gotten bad repu- 
tations because of what a writer might have 
misunderstood, he said. 

“Bill Russell was not like he was pic- 
tured, as a racist and uncaring person,” 
Sharkey said. “Most of the basketball play- 
ers were classy, articulate and easy to talk 
to. Baseball players were in more of a rush 
to leave the ballpark and were tough to 
corner after the game. Hockey players were 
not quite as educated; they were on the 
crazy side and above all, immature. Foot- 
ball players, were.a little more private and 
closed-mouthed, very emotional.” : 

Sharkey has numerous memories from 
his illustrious career. 

“There have been some weird happen- 
ings that I’ve come across. For instance, I 
got a ride in a race car with Parnelli Jones 
going at 165 m.p.h.,” he said. 

“Another weird happening was in the 
Olympics. A Czech weight lifter was doing 
the clean and jerk, when his arm snapped 
in half; you could hear it at the back of the 
auditorium.” 

Some writers are not careful about what 
they write, Sharkey said. They sometimes 
takes things out of context or change a 
person’s quote entirely. This might explain 
why some. athletes dislike talking to the 
press. 

“Yes, a lot of people would, in the heat of 
a loss, feel they were misquoted,” Sharkey 
said. “I had some people, who performed 
poorly that night, resent what I had written 
about them, especially among the pros. But 
with the high school and college kids, I was 
very lenient. I would never embarrass them. 
I did factual reporting.” 

Being a sports reporter enables one to 
meet many of the great athletes that most 
people can only dream of meeting, Sharkey 
said. 

“I’ve met Vince Lombardi, Red Auerbach, 
Bobby Orr, Ted Williams, Yaz, Arnold Palmer 
and so many more,” he said. “I also was one 
of the first New England reporters to inter- 
view Larry Bird, so I feel that it was lucky to 
talk in depth to sports legends.” 

Sharkey said his stories were much dif- 
ferent than what today’s reporters write 
about. 

“Untruths, invasion of privacy, lack of 
knowledge of the sport, innuendoes and 
assumptions —I don’t want to read about a 
game when the reporter assumes,” he said. 
“All this and more, that’s what writing has 
come to these days. That’s what today’s 
editors want.” 

All reporters, when they retire, will look 
back and say to themselves, “what a life I 
had,” Sharkey said. 

“Oh yeah, it was worth it, cause you’re 
creating something. This was a job. The 
satisfaction of having witnessed the sport- 
ing event and describing the action as best 
you could so the readers could understand 
it was rewarding.” 
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@ San Francisco, Dallas 
headline week #11 with 
stellar match-up of the 

NFL’s finest competitors 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 

Last issue: 5-3 

Overall: 12-4 

At San Francisco vs. Dallas: The best 
match-up in recent history. Probably the 
greatest game since the two teams met in 
last season’s conference championship 
game. 

Dallas has the league’s most-talented 
offense, but it’s only a little better than the 
49ers. The defensive nod also goes to the 
Cowboys. But San Francisco, which was 
considered the team of the ’80s, will need to 
prove it can still challenge for a Super Bowl 
and pull this game out. Each team should 
score at least 30 points. 

Things to watch for: Watch the ball and 
who catches it. San Francisco’s Jerry Rice, 
the best receiver of all time, possesses the 
speed and agility ofa gazelle. While Rice has 
not faltered over the years, Dallas’s Michael 
Irvin has improved on what many consid- 
ered perfection. 

Irvin has good speed and runs precise 
routes, allowing quarterback Troy Aikman 
to place the ball where it is supposed to go 
and count on Irvin to catch it. Games rarely 
contain such superstars on both teams. The 
lucky 60,000 people who attend this game 
should hold onto their ticket stubs and 
bring them to Canton, Ohio, when Rice and 
Irvin are inducted into pro-football’s hall of 
fame. 

At New England vs. Minnesota: The Pa- 
triots will not find refuge from a losing 
streak at home against the Vikings. Minne- 
sota, which has one of the best records in 
football, is on a roll. 

With a talented offense and a defense 
that makes mistakes, the Vikings will whack 
the Patriots. 

New England started off strong and has 
faltered immensely. Against Miami Oct. 29, 
the Patriots looked worse than at any time 
in recent years. 

Things to watch for: Not too much ex- 
citement in this one. The Vikings have the 
tendency to play down to their competition’s 
level while the Patriots seem to play at the 
same miserable level every week. 

At New Orleans vs. Atlanta: Falcons will 
still be celebrating victory over San Diego, 
providing a perfect opportunity for the less- 
than-impressive Saints to get back into 
playoff contention. 

Saints quarterback Jim Everett has re- 
ally come into his own, and has proven 
himself worthy of the big bucks he de- 
manded. 

Key match-up: Offense vs. offense. Both 
teams have talented offenses that can score 
at will. On the flip side, both teams are a 
little slow on defense. The maintenance 
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man in New Orleans may want to stock up 
on extra fuses to keep the ever-changing 
scoreboard lit. 

At Kansas City vs. San Diego: The Charg- 
ers’ bandwagon is getting full, and for good 
reason — it is the best team on both sides of 
the ball. 

Led by running back Natrone Means, the 
Chargers’ offense is the most feared in the 
league. Their defense is anchored by line- 
backer Junior Seau, who is the best in the 
league, at least this year. 

The Chiefs are on a severe downward 
spiral and have fallen way short of Super 
Bowl expectations. 

Things to watch for: Every year, a run- 
ning back comes from anonymity and into 
the spotlight. This year, Means is the top 
back. He’s had over 100 yards a game in five 
consecutive outings. 

ESPN’s nickname guru, Chris Berman, 
has dubbed him “Natrone Means Business.” 
It certainly seems appropriate. 

Games being played Nov. 20: 

At Pittsburgh vs. Miami: A classic con- 
frontation between two powerhouses, with 
exact opposite styles. 

Miami, with quarterback Dan Marino, 
plays with finesse while the Steelers battle 
every game in the trenches with hard, physi- 
cal play. 

In keeping with recent history, Miami 
will run away with this one. The Steelers’ 
defense is good, but not close to what it 
once was. Pittsburgh’s offense is almost 
nonexistent on occasion. The Dolphins 
should have no problem in the confines of 
Three River Stadium. 

Things to watch for: In the NFL, there are 
many great players, but Pittsburgh has the 
best player in football history at the 
cornerback spot. Rod Woodson controls the 
defensive backfield like no one before him. 
With a splendid mix of speed and strength, 
Woodson can cover the best receivers one 
on one, or blitz the quarterback. 

Marino, like most quarterbacks, will look 
away from Woodson’s side of the field 
when throwing. 

At New England vs. San Diego: What a 
time for the Patriots to invite the best team 
in the league over for a little game. 

New England started off strong and if 
this game took place in the second or third 
week, it might be a match. But now San 
Diego is playing the best football in the 
league. Meanwhile, New England is at the 
other end of the spectrum. 

The Patriots will prove nothing but a 
tiny pothole on San Diego’s road to the 
playoffs. 

Things to watch for: The Patriots should 
play much better than in weeks past, but 
not good enough to handle the Chargers. 

At Buffalo vs. Green Bay: The Packers are 
this week’s sacrificial lamb, offered up to 
the four-time defending AFC champions. 
Green Bay was expecting to vastly improve 
over the past few seasons but have come 
nowhere near its self-proclaimed trip to the 
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DREW BLEDSOE’S superlative passing performances will not be enough to 
lead the New England Patriots to a win, let alone the playoffs. 


Super Bowl. 

The Bills... Well, they’re the Bills. Every 
year, they pummel all teams during the 
regular season and get blown out in the 
Super Bowl. Right now, the Bills are playing 
better than ever and should rout the Pack- 
ers. 

Things to watch for: Buffalo’s no-huddle 
offense is one of the most exciting things in 
sports. They are talented at all the skill 
positions and can hurt teams in any num- 
ber of ways — whether it be by a deadly 
running game or an equally fatal air attack. 

At Kansas City vs. Cleveland: Two teams 
going in two totally and unforeseen direc- 
tions. The Chiefs were picked by many to 
play for a Super Bowl championship this 
year, while the Browns didn’t look to have 
a chance of making the playoffs. So much 
for the so-called experts. 

Cleveland has one the league’s best 
records and most-talented offense. The 
Chiefs may fall short of the playoff prom- 
ised land. 

Cleveland should take full advantage of 
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a banged up Chiefs’ squad and pull out this 
game. 

Key Match-up: Kansas City Linebacker 
Derrick Thomas and Chargers’ linebacker 
Junior Seau are the two best pass rushers in 
football. Thomas is amazingly quick and 
strong and uses precise blocking techniques 
to get past the much larger offensive line- 
man and create a nightmare for quarter- 
backs. 


Sports Trivia 


1. Only two people in NBA history have won 
rookie of the year and MVP honors in the 
same season. Who are they? 
2. How many Olympic basketball gold med- 
als do Michael Jordan, Larry Bird and Magic 
Johnson have between them? 
3. What college did former Boston Celtic 
center Robert Parish attend? 
4. What is the national sport of Canada? 
5. What is the name of the Charlotte Hor- 
nets wasp-like mascot. 

See answers, pag: 12 
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Mase GR ee a ee ee 
Big plans for men's 
basketball program 


@ Enthusiastic coach 
excited about team blessed 
with blend of size, speed 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 


ike Rowinski has coached men’s 
M basketball at NECC for over 10 

years, and after two weeks of prac- 
tice says the 1994-95 team is the most 
talented team he has ever worked with. 

“Looking at this team makes a coach’s 
mouth drool,” Rowinski said. “Watching 
this team practice is just frightening. They 
are so good.” 

Five Knights have returned from last 
season’s talented but underachieving team, 
including guard Mao Sang, who Rowinski 
calls a “pure scorer,” and backcourt mate 
Pedro Tejeda. 

Both are practicing, but eligibility re- 
quirements are being questioned. 

“We are hoping Mao will play this se- 
mester,” Rowinski said. “It looks like we 
will have to wait until January for Pedro.” 

Although Sang and Tejeda are doubtful 
of making the opening day roster, Rowinski 
insists he has the most talented and deep- 
est core of guards ever. 

“We are going to use a six-guard rota- 
tion,” Rowinski said. “I’ve never had a group 
of kids this talented at the guard position.” 

Using a six-guard rotation shouldn’t pose 
a problem as Rowinski plans to implement 
a three-guard offense. 

“Right now, we can show teams so many 
different looks,” Rowinski said. “ No matter 
who is bringing the ball up the court, we 
have a mixture of speed and strength.” 

Battling for playing time and court con- 
trol are point guards Matt Curren, of 
Methuen; Jose Santiago and Julio Jubert, of 
Haverhill; and Jillarney Phillips, of Derry, 
N.H. 

Although all handle the ball as if it was 
attached to their hands by a piece of string, 
each player brings a different aspect to his 
respective position. 

“Jillarney is quick and goes strong to the 
hole,” Rowinski said. “While Matt is an 
extremely smart player, who is an excellent 
passer and sees the entire court.” 

Due to their deadly shooting, Santiago 
and Joubert will most likely see time at both 
the point and the shooting guard position, 
Rowinski said. 

Rarely does a coach have a front line 
with the shortest player standing 6 feet 5 
inches and consider the team strongest at 
guard. 

“It is a strange scenario; we have a tall 
and talented front court, but the strength 
of this team is at the guard,” Rowinski said. 

Woburn’s Jay McCarthy, NECC’s sixth 


man last season, and Claudio Pimentel of 
Lawrence are the lone returners in the 
front court. 

“Jay is experienced and he knows the 
system,” Rowinski said. “I’m going to need 
some leadership from him.” 

Pimentel was one of NECC’s most explo- 
sive players last season. With the ability to 
dominate either end of the court at any 
given time, Rowinski figures Pimentel may 
be NECC’s leader this season. 

“He (Pimentel) has developed,” Rowinski 
said. “If he can pick up where he left off last 
season, he may be our go-to guy.” 

The rest of NECC’s towering front line 
includes: center Orlando Gonzalez, 6 foot 7, 
of Lowell; George Kampourakis, 6 foot 7, of 
Methuen; McCarthy , 6 foot 5; and Pimentel, 
6 foot 6. 

“We have a lot of skilled big men and an 
awful lot of talent,” Rowinski said. “Not 
only are they big, but they’re extremely 
quick.” 

Gonzalez is a wide body with good hands 
and has the tools that can make him into a 
great player ifhe is willing to work, Rowinski 
said. 

“George is huge,” Rowinski said. “But he 
is still learning the game. He is aggressive 
on defense, but likes to shoot three-point- 
ers. I need to teach him to be a big man.” 

With all the talk and enthusiasm sur- 
rounding the guards, it might seem a 6- 
foot-1 forward might get lost in the pre- 
season hype. But not Lawrence’s Ehmil 
Johnson. 

“Johnson is 6 foot 1, but plays like he his 
6 foot 6,” Rowinski said. “He gets up higher 
than anyone on the team. He has got seri- 
ous ups. He is the most athletic player to 
come here in some time, probably since 
(Sean) Bassett.” 

Bassett’s unmatched strength and leap- 
ing ability allowed him to dunk at will. He 
played at NECC for two seasons, being 
selected all New England, and then ac- 
cepted a scholarship to UMASS/Dartmouth, 
where he is thriving on the basketball court. 

Also joining Johnson in playing high 
above the rim is 6-foot-2 Richie Sanchez, of 
Lawrence, the team’s lone walk-on. Rowinski 
handled the recruiting, but received help 
from women’s coach Mike Smith. 

“The first time he walked into the gym, 
Richie picked up a ball and crammed it, 
two-handed reverse,” Rowinski said. “I had 
never seen anything like it. He has got a 
serious vertical leap that will help us on the 
boards.” 

With all the optimism, problems do 
exist. One is a problem plaguing all commu- 
nity colleges since the beginning of sports 
— players have to work. 

“It is a fact of life,” Rowinski said, but it 
is ruining any hopes of developing a solid 
chemistry. 

“I know phrases like chemistry and work 
ethic are a bit overused,” Rowinski said. 


This practice stuff is easy 


PART OF NECC’s enormous front line, center Orlando Gonzalez dunks 
during practice. The Knights are loaded with size and strength up front. 


“But that looks to be the only thing holding 
this team back.” 

For various reasons, players miss up to 
three practices a week, a number Rowinski 
would like to see decrease. 

“I understand they have to work, but 
they need to decide if they can make the 
commitment to basketball,” he said. 


C. Caron photo 


While problems are evident, Rowinski’s 
outlook outshines potential setbacks. 

“If this team is as good as they look, we 
have a legitimate shot at winning the 
regionals,” he said “If they work hard on the 
court and in the classroom, it will be theirs 
at the end of the season.’ 

The Knight’s season opener is Nov. 18. 


1994-95 Knights’ Roster 


G Elvin Maldonado Lowell 
G Matt Curran Methuen 
G __ Jose Santiago Haverhill 

| G Julio Jubert Haverhill 

| G  JelaniPhillips Derry, N.H. 
F Jay McCarthy Woburn 


Claudio Pimentel Lawrence 


C O. Gonzalez Lawrence 
F G. Kampourakis Methuen 
F/G Ehmil Johnson Lawrence 
F Richie Sanchez Lawrence 


Coach Mike Rowinski 
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Unproven rookie cries for cash 


@ Milwaukee Bucks may 
need to win lottery in 
order to pay off big name 
newcomer 


Richmond 


Dawson 


It’s June 27, 1994 and National Basketball 
Association commissioner, David Stern, 
crosses a blue velvet-lined stage with an 
index card firmly in his grasp. 

As he approaches the podium, Stern 
peeks at the card, then leans slightly to- 
ward the NBA’s director of player person- 
nel, Rod Thorn, who instructs Stern on the 
correct pronunciation of what is written on 
the card. 

Stern reads, “With the first pick in the 
1994 NBA draft, the Milwaukee Bucks select 
Glenn Robinson, Purdue University.” 

Those in attendance erupt with satisfac- 
tion. Robinson, sporting some kind of or- 
ange suit, emerges from the players’ corral, 
and starts for the stage with confidence. 

On the way, someone hands Robinson a 
hat emblazoned with the logo of his future 
employer. Robinson bends the rim, stares 
at the emblem and smiles, placing the blue 
and green lid upon his head. 

That may be the last time that either the 
Bucks or Robinson smiled when thinking of 
one another. 

Robinson played two years of college 


basketball at Purdue; his junior season he’ 
~-was the unanimous choice for player of the ° 


year. 

But Robinson never led the Boilermak- 
ers to a title, and he never led them very far 
into the national tournament. 

He averaged over 30 points per game, 
hauled in countless rebounds, dunked on 
anyone who dared to threaten his space and 
played fairly strong defense. 

Somehow after amassing those credible 
statistics in division 1-A, Robinson feels the 
Bucks owe him, and owe him big for select- 
ing him as the number one pick. 

Days after the draft, Robinson stated he 
wanted a contract that would pay him $100 
million over the next 12 or 13 seasons. 

It is embarrassing that someone could 
have an ego so huge, he actually thinks he 
deserves that much money. 

Robinson is asking for more money than 
the entire Bucks franchise is worth, more 
money than three of the greatest players of 
all time (Larry Bird, Magic Johnson and 
Michael Jordan) made in their careers, com- 
bined. 

Despite the fact he has never played a 


Greed’s new poster-boy 
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MILWAUKEE BUCKS’ first round draft pick, Glenn Robinson, believes his 
unproven talent is worth $100 million. Bucks refuse to meet his demands. 


minute in the NBA, Robinson was insulted 
by the Bucks’ latest offer, seven years and 
$48 million. 

How can anyone expect to be granted a 
request so astronomical? Robinson needs 
to get himself into a Bucks uniform and on 
the court as soon as possible. He should feel 
privileged for the opportunity to play in the 
NBA. 

He needs to understand the NBA is much 
tougher than college. 

First, he will be forced to play defense 
night after night against some of the best 
players in the world. There is a big differ- 
ence between dominating a scrub from 
Northwestern University for 40 minutes 


and trying to contain Seattle Supersonic all- 
star Shawn Kemp for 48 minutes. 

Second, Robinson has already made his 
life in the NBA next to impossible. Players 
think Robinson should prove himself be- 
fore making outrageous demands. 

In case he forgot, Milwaukee should 
remind Robinson of his professional statis- 
tics: zero points per game, zero rebounds 
per game, zero assists per game and one 
flagrant foul coming in his absurd request 
for $100 million. 

There is no doubt the money is there for 
players, but the NBA, and all other leagues 
should let players know they need to prove 
themselves before insisting upon incred- 


ible amounts of cash. 

How can second-year Orlando Magic 
guard Anfernee Hardaway request $6 mil- 
lion per season and be taken seriously. 
When Phoenix Suns forward Charles 
Barkley,-a proven veteran and the best player 
around,- is only making $3 million per 
season? 

Major sports leagues need to take steps 
toward controlling the escalating salary 
demands of rookies and unproven players. 

Year after year, the status of being the 
first overall pick in the NBA draft brings 
higher and higher revenues for that ath- 
lete. 

1991: First overall pick Larry Johnson 
signed a contract that will bring $80 million 
dollars over the next 12 seasons. 

1993: First overall pick Chris Webber 
started off with a seven-year, $68 million 
contract. 

And now Robinson. It has to stop some- 
where or the league will go bankrupt. But 
players probably don’t care about that be- 
cause their contracts are guaranteed. 

The NBA should institute a league-wide 
rookie salary cap, with a $250,000 maxi- 
mum for the first year. Then individual 
teams could base pay hikes on performance. 

For instance, Hardaway would deserve a 
healthy increase after his stellar rookie 
season but Johnson, who has fizzled after a 
top-notch rookie campaign, should except 
pay cuts. 

People will argue that this will drive 
players overseas. So what. If this idea is 
implemented, players will stay for pride 
and reputation. There is a big difference 
between dawning the royal blue and gold of 
the Los Angeles Lakers and wearing the red 
and gold of team II Massegerro in Italy. 

Players will stay, knowing the only thing 
they need to do in order to receive riches 
beyond human comprehension is to play 
basketball better then anyone else. 

Imagine the competition this would cre- 
ate. Players would actually hustle for loose 
balls. They would spend less time pimping 
products for companies and more time 
refining their skills. 

It would be great with Robinson and 
Detroit Piston Grant Hill slugging it out for 
48 minutes, knowing that whoever scores, 
hustles, plays defense and leads their team 
to victory will get the bigger paycheck. 

Milwaukee should let Robinson wallow 
in his greed. The Bucks retain his rights so 
he will not be able to play ifhe does not suit 
up for them. 

Robinson and those like him need to 
understand that while they were great in 
college, the NBA is a different level. 

Robinson was “the man” in college. In 
the pro’s, he is just another smart-ass rookie 
with absolutely no clout. 

Eventually Robinson will sign with the 
Bucks, maybe not for $100 million but for 
more money than any one can even begin 
to dream about. 

He has nothing and has proven nothing 
except that the only thing larger than his 
salary demands is his ego. 
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A life spent dedicated 
to painting pays off in 
recognition and a $5,000 
grant for NECC instructor 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


iane Edstrom has been awarded a 
D $5,000 fellowship from the National 

Endowment for the Arts for her 
work in abstract painting. 

The grant was one of 15 regional fellow- 
ships administered by the foundation. 
Awarded every two years, the fellowship 
had over 480 applicants who submitted 
slides of their work. 

This was the first time the part-time 
instructor had entered this competition. 

“I was shocked,” she said. “They called 
me and left a message. I assumed that I had 
left something out of my application. I am 
still shocked, but happy.” 

Edstrom plans to use the money to spend 
five months in Italy viewing, studying and 
making art. She has been there before and 
always dreamed of returning. 

“I plan to go to Sicily for two months and 
Rome for two months. While in Sicily, I will 
be right at the foot of Mt. Etna. I would 
actually like to do a series of paintings of 
the mountain. I plan to study the works of 
a female painter of the Baroque period 
named Artemisia Gentileschi.” 

Edstrom is very impressed with 
Gentileschi’s work and will try to incorpo- 
rate something about them into a proposed 
submission for an upcoming competition. 

Edstrom grew up and still lives in a 
three-family house in the Jamaica Plain 
section of Boston. This is where she realized 
what her life’s work would be — forty-seven 
years ago, at the age of 4, drawing a wed- 
ding, complete with witnesses. Her mother 
saved it, and she still has it. 

“It’s all I've ever wanted to do.” she said. 

Edstrom went to college to further her 
understanding of the medium and received 
her bachelor’s degree from Mass. College of 
Art and then a master’s in teaching from 
UMass/Amherst. 

Although an artist since a young age, her 
perception has changed over the years. 

“In its most simplest form, an artist is 
someone who makes art,” Edstrom 
said.“When I was younger, I thought an 
artist was someone who was talented, bright 
and creative. Now I would say it is simply a 
commitment, where nothing matters as 
much. There is nothing that I spend as 
much time or money on. I generally do not 
care as much about anything as much as 
my art. 

“I don’t care about people more, about 
being married or what kind of furniture I 
have. Being an artist is just spending all my 
time and effort making art.” 

Edstrom laughs as she clarifies that not 
caring about people doesn’t mean wishing 
them ill will or “stealing from them to buy 
art supplies.” 

It means her art is simply more impor- 
tant on a daily basis, she said. 

Edstrom said abstract art, in some ways, 
is similar to gardening, another obvious 


passion — flowers cover her property, in _ 


pots, in groups, alone and in gardens. 

“I enjoy gardening. I still have 500 bulbs 
to plant. The two are so similar in that they 
are both processes,” Edstrom said, noting 
that various artists have also had passions 
for gardening. 

“One difference between art and gar- 
dening is that in gardening, you have a 
prescribed time to adhere to. In art, you can 
manipulate it, to a point.” Edstrom said. 

Manipulation of time, for Edstrom, 
means having a studio in her backyard 
where she could work at any hour. But she 
likes to work in the light and is a self- 
proclaimed early-bird who “likes to feel 
very early in the day that I've made some 
kind of contact with my art.” 

Her studio is two stalls of a garage 
renovated with sliding glass doors. Cen- 
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DIANE EDSTROM and her yet unfinished work “Bob,” take time together in her studio. Edstrom has much 
planned before leaving for Italy in two months, including completion of four paintings and an ‘exhibition. 


tered within the confines of the 20-by-20 
space is her sketching table containing 
piles and pails of sketches, brushes, paints 
and knives. 

About the perimeter of the room are 
past and present work. 

On one wall hangs a quote: “Dream 
delivers us to dream and there is no end to 
illusion. Life is a train of moods like a string 
of beads and as we pass through them they 
blow the world in their own colors...” 

Edstrom said this quote from “Experi- 
ence” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, was the 
inspiration for a 27-sectioned painting on 
trains that sits stacked against the leg of a 
table. 

Beneath the mural is a series of small 
painting of hands, each covered by a thin 
veil and depicting an American Sign Lan- 
guage character, spelling out Edstrom’s 
name. 

On the adjacent wall hangs her latest 
piece in a series of five paintings named 
Aback. This series may be submitted later 
this year in other competitions, including 
one where the prizes includes a two year- 
long stay in Rome. 

The piece, titled Bob, is a large piece that 
incorporates a t-shirt stained in paint at- 
tached in the center. The painting, like 
many of Edstrom’s, is painted on Lancron, 
a translucent nylon-like material that can 
be painted from both sides — very different 
from thick, unforgiving canvas. 

Bob is named after its inspiration, her 
nephew, who was visiting from Minnesota 
and was allowed to paint in Edstrom’s 
studio. He asked to paint his shirt, his 
mother said “no,” but Bob did it anyway. 

The series’ title is a quiet reference to 
Sebastian Bach and encompasses life from 
youth to death. Each painting will have an 
increasingly greater portion of it veiled 
until the final piece, representing death, 
which will be completely veiled. 

“The meaning is convoluted, but I don’t 
paint so anyone will understand it anyway. 


It’s just what I’m doing,” Edstrom said. 

Edstrom plans to submit the yet unfin- 
ished series but is unsure if it will be ready 
in time. She said that she completes 10 to 20 
paintings a year. 

“T usually have an idea that this should 
take a week and that two weeks,” she said. 
“It always takes longer.” 

She dislikes the thought of rushing, as it 
takes something away from the work. 

She feels deadlines are bearable in the 
world of commercial art, where she spent 
years working after college, but can be 
devastating to art. 

“We tend to follow a prescribed formula 
for life,” Edstrom said. “We get so used to 
thinking that we get out ofhigh school at 18 
and out of college at 22. We get so regi- 
mented that we are so tied into the system. 
We should be making the system adapt to 
our needs. I think it is so unfortunate when 
people get pushed into a particular direc- 
tion. The good thing about being an artist is 
that we don’t give a damn.” 

The nonconformist attitude she wields 
is one that she tries to extol to her students. 
She wants her students to steer away from 
negative habits such as the constant com- 
parison of themselves to others. 

“The one thing I would like to give to my 
students is confidence,” she said. “I would 
like them to say that she gave me the 
confidence to express myself, that what 
was really the truth inside me was valid. 

“One of the things that I struggle with 
often is when students work on a painting 
and think, ‘Does this look as good as the one 
next to me?’ They’re valuing themselves 
against other people. And that is heart- 
breaking. I remember reading in one of 
Emerson’s books, that when you measure 
yourself up against another person, the 
very best you are ever going to be is an 
imitation.” 

All Edstrom wants from her students is 
to believe that they, or anyone, can create a 
valid expression from paint - anyone can 


Diane Edstrom 


“When I was younger, I thought that an artist was 
someone who was talented, bright and creative. Now I 


would say it is simply a commitment, where nothing 
matters as much....” 


make art. 

Her students appreciate her efforts. 

Marsha Johnston, a 51-year-old general 
studies major, has already started painting 
at home, even though she has never painted 
before : 

“Diane gave me the basic guidelines on 
how to get started at laying down paint,” 
Johnston said. “I am very interested and 
have been very encouraged.” 

Richard Sinatra, a 19-year-old graphic 
arts student, enjoys the nonrestrictive feel 
about the class. 

“I don’t know the history of art,” he said. 
“I enjoy the looseness, in that you can just 
mix colors and paint. Diane gives us the 
assignment and any advice we need and 
then sends us on our way.” 

Doug Perry, a 21-year-old student in the 
desktop publishing program, sums up his 
experiences as almost ethereal. 

“Diane teaches the Zen of painting; it’s 
not linear, like point A to point B, its a 
circular experience,” he said. “I was not 
prepared for it. I thought there would be a 
brush and here’s the paint; it wasn’t. I had 
to take the initiative on my own. I think it’s 
improved my life in more than just paint- 
ing.” 

Edstrom regrets not teaching next se- 
mester, but really looks forward to Italy and 
plans to return to NECC this summer to 
teach a painting or figure drawing class. 

Chet Hawrylciw said that the painting 
class will probably start being offered every 
other semester because of the anticipated 
drop in enrollment. He is very supportive of 
Edstrom and believes she will bring some- 
thing back with her. 

“Students always benefit when faculty 
receive awards to pursue advanced stud- 
ies,” Hawrylciw said. “Inevitably, the in- 
structor returns refreshed and reflects that 
in their teachings to their students.” 

With less than two months left in the 
semester, Edstrom will be a busy woman. 
She has the series to finish and classes to 
teach, but also has plans for one more 
exhibit at the Jamaica Plain Library from 
Nov. 21 through Dec. 8. 

She has done over 20 shows locally and 
will be at the library giving a slide lecture 
on her work Dec. 1. 

As for her far-reaching plans, they in- 
clude nothing more than dedicating her 
time, effort and money to her art. 

“That’s all I’m going to do. That’s what I 
do. Art is my life.” 


